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THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


Owing to the Christmas holidays, THE OUTLOOK will next 
week be on Sale on Friday morning, instead of Saturday 
morning as usual. 


NOTES 

Sir WitiiAm Harcourt has, under pressure of opinion 
among the Liberal rank and file, taken the step fore- 
shadowed in our columns last week. He has ‘‘ chosen 
the present moment to give effect to his long-expressed 
desire for a quieter life.” We welcome this step. An 
effective Opposition is only one degree less necessary to the 
virility of public life than is an effective Ministry, and it is 
well for the nation, for the Liberal party, and for Sir 
William Harcourt himself, to have done with the farce 
whereby the occupant of the leader’s seat could not, or at 
least did not, lead. Whether Sir William’s resignation is 
intended to be final, or is mainly designed to call forth a 
vote of confidence in his leadership, has yet to be seen. 
It may prove to be a challenge to that section of the party, 
of which Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey are the 
chief spokesmen, to a trial of strength among the rank and 
file. Ifso, we cannot doubt the issue. Britain has a far 
higher and wider 7vé/e to play among the nations than Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson have conceived. We are an Imperial 
race, and we cannot evade our responsibilities. 
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THE TEMPEST 


Act V. Scene (?).—Onx a ship at sea: a tempestuous noise 
and roaring. 


| Enter a Ship-Master and a Boatswain, with many 
Mariners. | 


Mariners. Yare, yare! We run ourselves aground } 
We are undone! Ho, for a skilful master ! 

Master. Hear them! ‘‘ Skilful master,” i’faith! Who 
served ye in ’94? And again in’95? And eke in ’96? 
And now——! ’Tis past endurance, I say. Speak to 
them, good Boatswain ! 

Boatswain. 1 am not surprised! The man tells truth. 
He did do things in ’94, ’95, and ’96. And his worth is 
great! I sympathise with him! 

Mariners. Does he resign ? 

Boatswain. Couldn’t tell ye ! 


‘« Anp where he gazed a gloom pervaded space.” Byron 
might have been writing of the grim member for Bodmin, 
so exactly does that famous line describe him. Let him 
look where he may—at the policy of his own party, at the 
career of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, at the movement for the closer 
union of the British Empire—he sees only the seamy side. 
On Monday last he turned his eyes towards the ‘Congo 
Free State, and made the Statistical Society very low- 
spirited with the story of what he saw. Briefly stated, 
what he saw was the utter futility of the attempt—ours 
and everybody else’s—to open up Central Africa to the 
commerce and enterprise of Europe. We might offer up 
a few missionaries a year if we felt so inclined; but 
to send soldiers, explorers, business men to Africa 
would be a sinful waste. And now, by way of zmprimatur, 
as it were, to Mr. Courtney’s speech, comes the news that 
the Congolese have caught and eaten four commercial 
travellers. Yet, for all this, it may be doubted if Europe 
will desist from the endeavour to make Central Africa a 
safe place to live in, a good place to trade with. As to 
Mr. Courtney’s warning that Belgium, for all her sacrifices, 
enjoys only o°7 per cent. of the trade of the Congo Free 
State, this means that the remaining 99°3 per cent., or, at 
any rate, the greater part of it, falls to England—which is. 
matter for rejoicing. It will bode ill for the Anglo-Saxon 
race when the failures of other races in the task of opening 
up new lands count for discouragement. 


Coronet O. F. Lewis has come back from Wei-Hai- 
Wei with a .roseate account of the naval and military 
possibilities of our new Eastern base. It will evidently 
require a British garrison in addition to the local Chinese 
force which is about to be raised, and its fortification will 
be an expensive matter. It has the natural essentials of 
a serviceable place of anchorage for Her Majesty’s ships, 
but strategists are not by any means agreed that the game 
will prove worth the candle, since its protection must be 
another drain on the Imperial military resources to some 
extent, and must require the presence of several of the 
ships of the China Squadron, in addition to the old Superb. 
If the cruising strength of the fleet in Far Eastern waters 
is not to be weakened, some additional ships will need to 
be sent out. According to the present plans of the 
Admiralty, the only prospective change in the squadron is 
the relief of two armoured cruisers by two protected 
vessels, which is a retrograde movement, unless an addi- 
tional battleship can be spared. uae 
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Cua continues to furnish its daily crop of conun- 
drums in the sayings and doings of the subjects—official 
and unofficial—of the several Powers, who, like rats in a 
wheat-rick, are eating out its substance. That Russia has 
got Manchuria right up to the Great Wall safe in her 
grasp seems certain, and it would seem equally certain 
that Lord Salisbury is making no objection. England’s 
part and policy are not so decipherable. But if it be true 
that Lord Charles Beresford is something more than an 
itinerant M.P. holding a commission from the London 
Chamber of Commerce—and his attitude towards the 
Chinese Government, as reported by the Zimes’ Pekin 
Correspondent, is inexplicable on any other theory—then 
we seem to be doing in the Yang-tsi Valley, but in more 
leisurely fashion, pretty much what Russia has done in 
Manchuria. At any rate, there is room to hope so. 


Peruars it is to Lord Charles Beresford’s invigorating 
presence that we should ascribe the firm stand the Chinese 
Viceroy is making against the persistent demands of the 
French Consul for a territorial concession at Shanghai. 
Such a concession could only be granted at the expense 
of the incontestable rights of British and American sub- 
jects there, who in wealth and numbers far exceed the 
French, and in defiance of the assurances given by the 
Chinese Government that no portion of the Yang-tsi 
Valley shall be alienated to a foreign Power. But France 
desires Chinese soil not only in Shanghai. Yunnan, if 
Consul Jamieson may be believed, is absolutely worthless ; 
but because it lies between Northern Burmah and the upper 
valleys of the Yang-tsi-Kiang it might be turned to the 
prejudice of the great highway by which it is proposed to 
connect Burmah and the seaboard of the Indian Ocean 
with our sphere of interest in China. It is incredible that 
the French Government really contemplates the invasion 
of Yunnan ; but the rumour may serve to remind us of the 
reason why we could not stand idle if the rumour should 
prove to be correct. 


One notable concession, and that a moral one, has to 
be added to the points gained by the European in this 
China comedy. On Wednesday last the Empress- 
Dowager threw open the doors of her Palace, and, with 
tne Emperor at her side, received Lady MacDonald and the 
wives of the six other foreign Ministers. 


One would give much to have been present at the 
Kaiser's interview a week ago with the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Reichstag. For three-quarters of an 
‘hout he discoursed on world-politics, and in giving his 
reasons for the ominous tone in which he is reported to 
have spoken of the outlook, he must have given his 
audience a clue to some of those “secrets of the Chan- 
celleries " on which hinge the issues of peace or war. He 
seems to have gone a step further than Herr von Biilow 
in his references to England, and to have confirmed the 
report, dating from the August nezotiations between Mr. 
Balfour and Count Hatzfeldt, of the existence of an Anglo- 
German Treaty settling the relations of the two Powers in 
atl matters concerning Africa. 


In another column an exceptionally well-informed 
cortespondent discusses the present relations of England 
and France in the item of temper, and incidentally throws 
the light of intimate knowledge on the spirit in which 
M. Cambon is approaching his arduoustask. He certainly 
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supplies new ground to hope that a pacific solution of the 
grave differences between the two Governments may yet be 
found. The questions outstanding, though grave, are not 
insoluble ; but because a solution must needs involve a 
giving way on certain points about which both Powers are 
understood to be resolute, their temper and their states- 
manship alike should be of the best. England’s position 
in Egypt and the valley of the Upper Nile ; the designs of 
France in Siam, and her endeavour to obtain a firmer foot- 
ing in Shanghai and at other points in the basin of the 
Yang-tsi-Kiang—here, to go no further, are questions 
involving interests that both Powers deem vital, yet 
which can only be settled at the expense of the one or 
the other. But where there’s a will there’s a way; and 
in the case of ‘M. Cambon and Lord Salisbury there can 
be no doubt about the will. 


THE Commissioners have finished their work, and the 
Treaty of Peace between the United States and Spain 
only waits the ratification of the Senate of the one Power 
and of the Cortes of the other. And if commonsense pre- 
vails will receive it. But in both countries an attempt is 
being made to prevent ratification, and there is, therefore, 
just a sufficient degree of uncertainty to create anxiety in 
the minds of those who desire to see the United States 
settling down to the great task she has taken over from 
the decrepit shoulders of Spain, the task of ruling an 
Empire to the benefit alike of ruler and ruled. The text 
of the Treaty has not yet been published, but it is note- 
worthy that the abstracts of it make no mention of the 
twenty millions of dollars which it was understood Spain 
was to receive from the United States in consideration of 
the cession of the Philippines. 


Tue Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Robert Gregory, will keep 
his eightieth birthday early in 1899; and it is intended to 
present him with his portrait, to be painted by Sir W. 
Richmond. The Dean has served St. Paul’s for thirty 
years, first as Canon and then as head of the Chapter. 
The history of those thirty years is the record of one of 
the most colossal tasks ever taken in hand by a single 
man—the reformation of St. Paul’s. Thirty years ago 
the Cathedral was little short of a public scandal ; now it 
is one of the most efficient and popular institutions in 
London. The great change is due to more men than one ; 
Dean Church and Dr. Liddon did much. But it was 
begun by the Dean, then newly come from his Lambeth 
parish as junior Canon. Single-handed, with a courage 
and persistence which cannot be too highly praised, he 
attacked the thorny problem, and finally succeeded, 
though not until an entirely new Chapter had come into 
office. It used to be an axiom that no Canon should 
ever be made Dean of his own cathedral. But when 
Church died it was felt that Canon Gregory’s extraordinary 
services to St. Paul’s marked him out for the Deanery. 


Tue Guardian has raised a storm by advocating the 
teaching of the Mahomedan religion to Mahomedans 
attending the Gordon College at Khartum. The venerable 
Canon Carter, among others, is pained and shocked at 
such a proposal. But what are the alternatives? To 
teach Christianity, which would be to turn the College 
into a missionary institution, and that, the Guardian 
bluntly says, would be immoral: or to follow the prece- 
dent of the Indian Government schools, which teach no 
religion at all, The result of this experiment is most un- 
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satisfactory, and it is not likely to be repeated. Surely it 
is far better to instruct pupils in the faith to which they 
belong. 


A Gross fraud is being daily perpetrated upon the 
British consumer. Go into almost any retail butcher’s 
shop—West End or East End—and ask for ‘best 
Canadian” or any other kind of imported meat, and you 
are sure to be met with the reply, ‘‘ Wouldn't sell it, sir ; no- 
thing but the best English in this shop.” And yet the Board 
of Trade returns tell us that during the eleven months ended 
November we imported 527,133 head of live cattle, value 
48,707,402, and 2,790,543 cwt. of fresh beef, value 
45»336,075. Have all these imports vanished into thin 
air? Fourteen million pounds’ worth of good beef have 
disappeared, without getting any nearer to the consumer 
than Smithfield and the slaughter-houses. Perhaps the 
salesmen have eaten it all themselves ; perhaps it has been 
made into extract ; perhaps it has been salted—-. 


But the London Correspondent of the Zoronto Telegram 
cruelly dispels these pleasant theories. Conversing with 
one of the leading wholesale butchers of Smithfield Market 
the other day (he writes)—, 


a friend who deals extensively in Canadian meat, I asked 
him if he knew a butcher over Lambeth way—mentioning the 
name of my family butcher. “Oh! yes, very well indeed. 
He is one of my best customers.” 

“ Does he buy much Canadian beef?” I asked. 

“Why,” said my friend, “he sells almost nothing else. I 
just had a small bill against him made out for my collector 
who calls his way.” 

I induced my wholesale friend to allow me to present the 
account for payment. I called, and before presenting the 
account directed my butcher to procure for me a sirloin of 
Canadian beef. 

“All right, sir; I’ll have to order it, as you know I keep 
only English.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ before you order it I have a small bill 
to collect from you,” and I presented the Smithfield butcher’s 
bill. My butcher has not now to order Canadian beef espe- 
cially for me; he keeps a full stock—ribs, roasts, and rounds— 
always on hand, as formerly. 


So the fourteen million pounds’ worth of beef does not 
evaporate after all. Instead, the British public is being 
handsomely defrauded, and the retail butcher is making 
illegitimate profits that well deserve another and a harsher 
epithet. There are inspectors whose duty it is to minister 
to these gentry. These can no longer plead ignorance as 
an excuse for failing to earn their emoluments. 


WHEN we see the Treasury prosecuting a charge of 
wilful murder in a case where the penalty for wilful 
murder would be intolerable to the nation, and impossible ; 
when we observe the Public Prosecutor urging all his 
forces to secure a conviction and force a sentence which he 
knows can never be executed ; and when, in consequence, 
a jury convicts the prisoner only because they know he 
will not be punished in accordance with their verdict, and 
the judge solemnly delivers the sentence of the law know- 
ing his order will never be carried into effect ; and when, 
besides, the populace cheer the man whom themselves 
have just proclaimed a common murderer, and hoot the 
judge who sentenced the prisoner in accordance with their 
decision—why then it is almost time it were sug- 
gested that perhaps something had better be done to 
alter the law. The last twelve months have afforded 
exemplification in three notorious instances of the effete 
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nature of the law relating to a certain criminal 
offence, but it has been left to the conviction 
of Lieutenant Wark to impress us fully with the true 
mockery and grotesqueness of the procedure in cases such 
as this. The jury were allowed no alternative but to find 
the prisoner guilty of murder or to acquit him altogether, 
and it is certain that they never would have handed ia 
their verdict had they not known that the sentence it in- 
volved could never be executed. The judge had no alter- 
native but to go through the grisly tomfoolery of solemnly 
assuming the black cap and impressively sentencing the 
prisoner to be hanged by the neck until he was dead, 
without having any right to suppose that he ever would 
be so hanged. The unthinking cruelty to the offender of 
this form of procedure is comparable with the brutal 
punishment of taking out a man, with all the grim cere- 
mony of execution, and then shootisg him with blank 
cartridge, or striking him with a wet towel when he 
expects the sword’s edge. 


A FURTHER anomalous aspect presents itself when we 
consider that the labour and money spent by the Treasury 
in forcing these verdicts on a reluctant jury are expended to 
no purpose. The verdict, when found, quashes itself ; the 
sentence is its own reprieve. Only when this legal cere- 
monial is completed is the case considered on its merits ; 
and then by whom? By a member of the Government, 
who need have no legal qualifications, and who was not 
present during the trial. The fact that the Home Secre- 
tary can only act under the advice of the judge before 
whom the case was heard makes the jumble the more 
grotesque and ludicrous. The right of reprieve, which is 
fit and humane as an extension of mercy to exceptional 
cases, becomes absurd when it grows to a right of revi- 
sion freely exercised and openly recognised as a part of 
the legal procedure in a certain class of cases. Such a 
rule is not in accordance with the principles upon which 
our criminal code is based, and it contributes to the dis- 
repute of the law’s dignity, and weakens the esteem of 
the judges in the public mind. 


Tue operations in the late Tirah campaign have been 
responsible for numerous casualties in the ranks of the 
lemonade manufacturers’ sheet-anchor—the Army Tem- 
perance Association. Distressing though it be to record 
this fact, it nevertheless appears—on the authority of the 
Association’s own secretary—that several of its accredited 
members succumbed, while on the march, to the blandish- 
ments of commissariat rum. The number of those who 
thus fell from grace (and the A.T.A.’s muster-rolls) 
amounted to about 1,200. The Secretary, however, is a 
gentleman of sound sense, and, instead of indulging in 
maudlin sentiment over these weak warriors, accepts the 
situation for the best. He is even sufficiently charitable to 
find excuses for the renegades, pointing out, for instance, 
that the hardships and discomforts of the campaign 
imposed upon them a more severe test than they could be 
fairly expected to withstand. 


In a recent issue of the Army and Navy Gaseite is a 
description of a new quick-firing field-gun which a French 
artilleryman is said to have invented. As it is claimed 
that this is capable of discharging thirty-three shells (each 
containing 500 bullets) per minute, it seems, at first sight, 
that this weapon is destined to revolutionise warfare.’ 
But there is really not much cause for alarm. In the first 
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place, it is quite impossible to train a field-gun—with any 
degree of accuracy—more than five times per ‘minute ; 
and, in the second place, a weapon such as this writer 
describes would, from the friction engendered, almost 
immediately become red-hot. The fact is, our neighbours 
across the Channel are over-sanguine, and are somewhat 
given to appraising their military inventions above their 
true value. The failure of the much-vaunted ‘‘ Mitrailleuse ” 
is a case in point, and we are still waiting for the dirigible 
balloon which is to destroy London in five minutes. 


ALL power to Mr. Stead and his Peace crusade. 
There is need for it, as Puck shows in the cartoon we 
reproduce this week. Translate that cartoon into figures, 
and you find that Russia heads the list with forty-one 
ships, representing over £ 12,000,000, under construction, 
and the designs of others are ready. Germany is in- 
creasing her army ; Italy is making fresh sacrifices for her 
navy; France is about to spend £12,100,000 on new 
ships (an increase of £600,000 over the past year); the 
United States are about to strengthen their navy and 
quadruple their army; and even little Bulgaria is giving 
effect to her aspirations to possess a navy. Here, in 
England, shipbuilders are so busy with foreign work that 
they have had to refuse offers of commissions. Are these 
the signs of the dawn of the millennium ? 


Durinc the East End water-famine it was suggested 
in these columns that the natural way out of the difficulty 
was to widen the banks of the river Lea, and by forming 
artificial lakes intercept and store the floods. It has now 
been decided to adopt this course, and there are two points 
in connection with the decision to which attention should 
be drawn. First, the site of the projected lakes—there 
are a pair of them covering nearly eight hundred acres— 
is part of as pretty a bit of river scenery as lies near 
London. The beauty would be rather enhanced than de- 
stroyed by two fine sheets of water; but that is always 
supposing that the East London Company is prohibited 
from spoiling it by erecting ¢ither a forbidding wall or 
ugly waterworks or pumping-stations. Instead of pro- 
testing after the mischief is done, it is to be hoped that 
those who wish to preserve or improve our landscapes 
near London will take the matter in hand at once, and 
impress on the Company that they cannot buy a right and 
spoil what is the heritage of all. If buildings are abso- 
lutely necessary, they need not be ugly also; or, if they 
are ugly, it is no difficult matter to hide them within a 
grove of poplars or by some other device of the landscape 
gardener. The danger is that no one will give a thought 
to this till one more blot is added to the outskirts. 


FURTHER, it has to be noted that the land to be covered 
with water has a very singular interest of its own, being 
one of the bits still in England that are held by what is 
the most ancient of all land tenures. During five months 
of the year—from mid-April till the end of August—the 
plots belong to individual owners, and they are change- 
able, so that each year a man has land in a situation 
different from that he occupied before. But in autumn, 
winter, and early spring it forms a common pasturage for 
all the live stock of the district. . The arrangements are 
made by a reeve, whose office has existed for centuries, 
and, indeed, the present holder’s family has had it for 
more than a hundred years. For the benefit of our 
Socialistic friends who often talk of reviving agrarian 
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communism in some such form as this, it may be said that 
the arrangement is most thoroughly inconvenient, as a 
man will not manure or properly till land that will not be 
his own twelve months hence; still, asa survival of ancient 
times, as a monument in its own way, the marsh is an 
interesting curiosity, and it is especially curious to find 
a piece of antiquity so long preserved in close neighbour- 
hood to London. The rules have also been handed down 
exclusively by verbal tradition. Some thirty years ago 
when the old reeve died it was found absolutely necessary 
to appoint his son the present reeve, because he alone pos- 
sessed the knowledge. To prevent such another zmpasse 
the Vestry had him up and extracted by the method of 
question and answer the principles of the business. But 
he is not book-learned, and so when the waters lap over 
the old “‘ trailings ” and his own head is low, you may say 
that time will have passed a brush over this chapter—or, 
rather, marginal note—of history. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 
(From a Correspondent) 


Is it true that the relations between France and ourselves 
are still strained? Last week the Daily News corre- 
spondent in Paris declared that the Quai d’Orsay “ sulks” 
in regard to Great Britain. On Wednesday Mrs. Crawford 
reported Baron de Courcel, the newly departed Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s, as taking ‘‘a gloomy view of 
peace prospects.” ‘‘ Negotiations,” his Excellency is cited 
as saying, ‘‘are hung up.” What are the facts of the 
case? When two or three men alone know, and they are 
not disposed to gossip, it is not easy to tell ; but from what 
we hear from authoritative sources there is reason for 
believing that the situation is something as follows. 

Immediately after the Fashoda decision there was un- 
doubtedly some appearance of soreness in Paris. Our 
neighbours were disposed to argue (as we think with scant 
justification) that they had been roughly used. There was 
talk of ‘‘ dictation” on the part of Downing Street, and so 
on. In these circumstances, and in view of the fact that 
Baron de Courcel’s term was drawing to a close, it would 
hardly be surprising to learn that little was done between 
London and Paris in the way of talking over the questions 
open between the two countries. Possibly the late Am- 
bassador took too seriously some of the wilder writing in 
the less responsible section of our Press, and talk which 
may have been reported to him from the Service Clubs, 
and was thus led to believe that there was an influential 
war party here. If so he was, of course, needlessly 
alarmed. But should the impression in question have 
been conveyed to him, it can be readily understood that 
on reaching Paris he might be disposed to give in all good 
faith a less hopeful view of Anglo-French relations than 
may be warranted by the actual facts of the case. This 
by way of explanation of the ‘‘ gloomy view.” 

That it can be truthfully said that the Quai d’Orsay is 
‘ sulking ” with Great Britain, we are not able to believe 
for a moment in the light of the information which reaches 
us. If it were so, how is it that no interval whatever was 
allowed to occur between the departure of the Baron de 
Courcel and the arrival of his successor ? The circumstance 
that M. Paul Cambon actually came to London before 
Baron de Courcel left scarcely seems to bear out the 
suggestion that the French Government is either out. of 
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temper with us or desirous of seizing an opportunity to 
show ill will. In point of fact, there is the very best 
authority for saying roundly that the charge of sulking 
is untrue. 

Those who are acquainted with M. Delcassé declare 
that he is not the kind of man to assume such an attitude; 
those who know M. Cambon best find it impossible to 
believe that he would have undertaken the responsible 
post which he has just accepted were he expected to be a 
party to a childish policy of ‘‘ won’t play.” To put it on the 
lowest ground, that way professional failure lies, and 
M. Cambon’s career has been an exceptionally brilliant 
one. After seven successful years at Constantinople and 
the attainment of a status in the French Diplomatic 
Service which makes him one of its strongest members, 
he is the last man who could be forced to become the 
puppet of a petty and unworthy policy. There is every 
ground for stating that the new Ambassador comes 
here, not only with the best personal disposition 
towards us—although he does not speak English 
readily, one of his grandparents was English—but 
representing an official desire to discuss at the 
earliest convenient opportunity, and in the friendliest 
manner, the points at issue between his country and ours. 

His Excellency returns to France for Christmas, but 
will be back again early in January ; and it is then hoped 
that conversation between Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay will begin in earnest. Our interest for the last 
week or two in matters of home politics, the concentration 
of attention across the Channel on the Dreyfus-Picquart 
business, and the approaching Christmas festivities have, 
no doubt, exercised considerable influence on both sides of 
the water in calming the public mind on the subject of 
Anglo-French relations, and in bringing about a condition 
of things in which negotiations may be expected to proceed 
on useful lines. 

Not only is the French Government, we are told, ready 
to talk over most subjects with Lord Salisbury; it is 
hopeful that the discussions on whatever point may be 
raised will have a successful termination. The questions 
at issue between Great Britain and France can be dis- 
cussed, it is contended, as business questions are discussed 
between business men. The two parties in the case— 
neighbours having intimate dealings with one another— 
are equally interested in coming to terms. They are also, 
it is insisted, equally desirous of doing so. This is good 
news, indeed. It will be received with real pleasure by 
those friends of good relations between France and the 
United Kingdom who have deplored even the talk of a 
conflict between two nations with whom the cause of 
civilisation and progress is so closely bound up. 

With so many open questions for London and Paris to 
adjust, it is only to be expected that difficulties will be 
experienced from time to time. Our people may, however, 
regard it as certain, we think, that the stumbling-block is 
unlikely to be found in the new French Ambassador. 
M. Cambon, who might almost be taken for an English- 
man, is amiable in manner, and in conversation at once 
clear, frank, and calm. Those who meet him are impressed 
no less by his sincerity than by his ability. It will be 
Strange indeed if he does not get on well with Lord 
Salisbury. His Excellency is a close friend of Sir Philip 
Currie, who is on intimate terms with the Premier ; while 
his quiet, businesslike demeanour puts out of the question 
another complaint by his Lordship of too much ‘‘ rhetoric” 
in diplomatic interviews ! 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA: 


“SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 


Few men can satisfactorily bear the burden of six names; 
but in the case of the member for West Monmouthshire it 
seems quite in accordance with the fitness 


se nig of things that he should be named Wil- 
—_and Yet liam George Granville Venables Vernon 


Harcourt. There is something massive 
and dignified in the sound as the words are read out. They 
picture at once the man himself, and conjure up some of 
his Parliamentary perorations. Sir William is, above 
everything else, a great House of Commons man. He 
loves its atmosphere, its traditions, its quaint customs. 
And the House likes Sir WiHliam in return, as it always 
likes those who show it sport. No one would gather from 
the cheery front which Sir William has always turned to 
the blows of Fate that he has been more frequently and 
bitterly disappointed in his aspirations and ambitions than 
perhaps any other front-rank man. The other day, I was 
talking with a gentleman who has been a colleague under 
Sir William in more than one Government. That gentle- 
man'assured me that the post Sir William at one time 
in his career coveted above all others was that 
of Lord Chief Justice. Many a time, his friends 
have heard him say, ‘* Mansfield’s place is the place after 
all!” Twice that position went to others when the 
Liberals were in office, and Sir William was one of their 
leaders. At another time he was more than willing—was, 
indeed, anxious—to become Speaker of the House of 
Commons ; but that was not to be. Of course, in common 
with every man who has been called to the Bar, Sir 
William has had his eye on the Woolsack ; but envious 
fate has decreed that he shall never recline on that 
seat which he would adorn with such impressive 
dignity! And finally, as everyone knows, Sir William 
just missed having his name added to the list of 
illustrious men who have been Prime Minister. In 
spite of all these rebuffs he has not been soured. 
Sir William can and does explode at times—but he 
does not sulk. He could never suffer fools gladly—nor 
has it always been the mere fool who has been singled out 
for a burst of hearty vituperation. The late Sir George 
Osborne Morgan was anything but a fool. In addition to 
being a man of great ability, he was eminently respectable 
and inoffensive. But when, in the midst of a trying 
Session, he ventured into Sir William’s private room at 
the House, and observed, more in sorrow than in anger, 
that he feared the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was not 
making satisfactory progress, he received an answer 
which convinced him that the time had come for some 
steps to be taken—and he took them, through the door. 
All Sir William said was, ‘‘ I wish the Bill was in another 
place—and you too!” Alas! as the sentence was uttered 
it was quite evident that the expression ‘‘ another place” 
did not refer to the House of Lords. 


It is said that Sir William prepares his jokes with 
assiduous care, and writes out his impromptus in a big 
roundhand. Though partially true, by far 
the best thing's he says are chuckled across 
the House as asides when someone else— 
notably Mr. Goschen—is up. These are seldom enshrined 
in the reports of debates, but no one who has seen the right 
hon. gentleman raise his hat, lean forward, and fire in a 
volley of raillery, is likely to question his reputation as a 
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wit. What could be more admirable, too, than Sir 
William’s remark about Mr. Balfour to a group of members, 
** Arthur thinks we are a vulgar lot”? Here in one little 
sentence you have Mr. Balfour's attitude of finicking and 
almost feminine dislike for the more boisterous methods 
of the House summed up to perfection. Sir William 
is to be seen at his best in the House when he has 
his enemy delivered into his hands, and all that is needed 
is to belabour the wretched foe with sarcasm and ridicule. 
I remember seeing him enjoying himself hugely in this 
way some years ago. It was when Mr. Balfour had 
introduced an Irish Land Bill, and for some reason the House 
refused to take it seriously. Sir William positively 
revelled, like a boy, in heaping good-humoured scorn upon 
the unfortunate proposals. At length he reached the 
climax when, leaning across the table and wagging his 
finger, with affected solemnity, at Mr. Balfour, he said : 
“* Of course a joke is all very well in its place—but you 
may carry a joke too far.” That phrase alone was enough 
to smother the Bill, and the shouts of laughter which 
followed did not all come from one side of the House. 


An enormous amount of unostentatious work was done 
by Sir William, but for years he was overshadowed by 
his great leader, and it was not until the 
production of the Budget of 1894 that Sir 
William had achance. That Budget, by 
the consent of friend and foe alike, was a great measure, 
and its author piloted it through the House in a 
masterly manner. I know one delightful and true tale 
in connection with those days which I have never 
seen in print. One day Sir William Harcourt wrote 
to Sir John Hibbert, explaining that he was not well, 
that he was not likely to be in the House that 
evening, and asking Sir John to take charge of the 
Finance Bill. There were only two amendments of im- 
portance, neither of which could be accepted. Sir John 
hurried away to the Treasury to get coached up, and was 
provided with an answer to each amendment. A distin- 
guished Treasury official had a seat under the Gallery to 
see how Sir John would manage the debate. The first 
amendment was moved, and Sir John rose. As a rule, 
his Parliamentary style was by no means ferocious ; 
but he was filled with indignation on this occa- 
sion. The time of the House should not, he said, be 
taken up with amendments when the answer was obvious 
even to the meanest intelligence. Then, to the horror of 
the permanent official, Sir John solemnly gave the answer 
intended for the second amendment. Like the flowers 
that bloom in the spring,:it had nothing to do with the 
case. Members looked at each other, but no one said 
anything, and the mover of the amendment, filled with 
contrition, withdrew it! The Treasury gentleman was 
just wondering if the House would accept with equal com- 
placency answer No. 1 as a reply to Amendment No. 2, 
when Sir William Harcourt, who, like Mr. Gladstone, 
found it difficult to‘!keep away from the House, came in, 
took charge of his Bill, and replied satisfactorily to the 
amendment. Sir John Hibbert is not the only man who 
has triumphed in the House by virtue of irrelevance. 

I remember asking Mr. William Jones, M.P., who has 
made Dante the subject of years of close study and almost 
adoring worship, if after the disappearance of Mr. Glad- 
stone there was any one in the House who might be 
called a Dante scholar. Mr. Jones assured me that Sir 
William Harcourt was well worthy of that description, 
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and that if a man began a quotation from Dante, the odds 
were all in favour of Sir William being able to continue 
it. No one who has followed the right hon. gentleman’s 
speeches can have failed to notice that he is a widely and 
a well-read man, being especially well versed in that class 
of book of which the Greville Memoirs are, perhaps, the 
best known example. Those who have met him in private 
life—say when dining out—know what an unequalled 
facility he has in apt quotation. What could be more 
felicitous and admirable than, when Tennyson had been 
explaining, as smokers will, that the first pipe of the day 
was the most enjoyable, Sir William, by altering but one 
letter in the last word, paraphrased a well-known line— 


The first sweet pipe of half-awakened bards. 


I remember another instance of his gift in this direc- 
tion. There was some worthy gentleman, well known as 
a diner-out, who was continually and everlastingly de- 
claiming on questions of genealogy, simply for the sake 
of referring to his own claims of long descent. Sir William 
said of him :—‘‘ So-and-So’s talk always reminds me of 
Addison’s hymn— 

‘And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of his birth.’ ” 


There is nothing of the written-out impromptu about that. 


Sir William is, above all, ‘‘ straight.” By that I mean 
that, by the .estimony of friend and foe alike, he always 
‘‘ plays the game,” if I may use a phrase 
which is, perhaps, not altogether in- 
appropriate in this connection. There 
are, as everyone knows, in public life certain honourable 
understandings to be observed, certain unwritten laws to 
be obeyed. All men have always felt that Sir William 
Harcourtcould be trusted never to forget or to outrage these 
necessary limitations. There is a deliciously characteristic 
tale about Lord Hartington (as he then was) and Sir 
William which shows how the latter attracted the con- 
fidence even of the reserved and taciturn Cavendish. It 
was soon after ‘‘ the split,” when Lord Hartington had 
just become a Liberal-Unionist. He was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the New Forest, and he called upon 
his old friend Sir William. The two strolled about the 
garden together, and at last Lord Hartington unburdened 
his mind in this way :--‘‘ These new fellows don’t show 
me the consideration my old friends did.” ‘‘ Indeed! 
what’s the matter?” asked Sir William. ‘* Well,” said 
the troubled Marquess, ‘‘ I’ve written to Salisbury twice on 
one matter, and had no reply.” ‘‘ What have you been 
writing about?” was the next question; and then Lord 
Hartington looked a trifle self-conscious, and after some 
hesitation, and looking about, he said, ‘‘ Fact is, Harcourt, 
I was suggesting a man as suitable for a bishopric.” By 
a great effort Sir William restrained a desire to laugh. 
He was naturally anxious to know what sort of a starter 
Lord Hartington fancied for such stakes, so he said care- 
lessly, ‘‘ Who’s your man, Hartington?” The noble lord 
looked up and down, this way and that, and at last said, 
‘‘I’m hanged if I can remember, but it’s some fellow 
Lubbock and Courtney are always bothering me about !” 

I like that tale. The picture of these two old friends, 
divided by the whirligig of politics, mooning about to- 
gether in the old-fashioned garden is touching and in a 
way impressive. And the man to whom Lord Hartington 
would turn with his trials and troubles must be a map 
with an unusually attractive and sympathetic nature. 


A Noble Lord 
and a Bishop 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


A GOLDEN WEDDING—THE BRIXTON 
BURGLARY 


Mr. Cyrit MAuDE deserves well of the London play- 
goers, especially of those who care more for the art of 
acting than for plot and incident. He has lately produced 
‘*‘ A Golden Wedding,” a piece in one act by Mr. Eden 
Philpotts and Mr. Charles Groves. The story is, as it 
should be in comediettas, a slight sketch, showing how 
an elderly professor and his wife receive, on the day of 
their golden wedding, a visit from Admiral Flamant, an 
old lover of the lady. He has not married, and still 
retains his love for the sweetheart of his youth, and un- 
fortunately expresses his feelings with so much ardour 
and sincerity that he arouses the jealousy of Mr. Courtly. 
These old rivals quarrel as they did fifty years before, 
they disparage each other’s profession, they are on the 
verge of a duel, when the lady intervenes and peace is 
restored. Very slight, isn’t it? Nothing to get your 
teeth into certainly ; but, instead, there is more of fine 
acting in the hour this piece lasts than in any other hour 
in the London theatres. Mr. Maude creates a character 
by suggestion ; he indicates and the spectator completes ; 
and he has a rare faculty of making his effects without 
emphasising and underlining. He does not sacrifice to 
the gods above, yet they seem to appreciate the sober, re- 
fined, and delicate art which impresses by its truth. Mr. 
Sydney Valentine, who played the Admiral, is an actor of a 
different method. He is broad, firm, and confident. Ina 
few sure strokes he outlines a personality, gives it an 
edge and a relief that stamp it on your brain. He has a 
mellow and hearty voice, and a peculiar felicity in assum- 
ing a manner. I have had so much variety of manner 
from Mr. Valentine that I wonder what are the limits of 
his range. In the quarrel scene he and Mr. Maude were 
very admirable. It never degenerated into a wrangle, and 
neither of them shouted for applause. There were a warm- 
hearted loyal old sailor and a fiery indignant man of 
science making fools of themselves about a charming but 
elderly lady, and not for a moment did either lose his 
character. Miss Adela Measor was excellent as the 
geterrima causa belli, though she is rather obviously 
younger than her supposed age. The piece is well written 
on the whole, though the ‘‘fifty years ago” phrase is 
repeated too often. It is said that people will not go to 
see first pieces. The Haymarket audience falsify this 
assertion, and I advise all and sundry to follow their 
example, and before long we shall get first pieces, grave as 
well as gay, properly acted, well written, and worth see- 
ing. Miss Jane Nangle has manceuvred herself into the 
favour of the public. In ‘‘ the aibstract ” she is detestable, 
but we have not ‘the aibstract,” we have Miss Emery, 
and that is something very different. 

‘* The Brixton Burglary,” like Greek tragedy, has to do 
with sufferings arising from the introduction of a morality 
in advance of the times. Instead, however, of attacking 
the sacred blood-feud idea, the modern comic dramatist 
delights in showing how hard it is for average man to 
realise the conception of marriage. In Mr. Sidney’s farce 
a Mr. Pontifex, a gentleman living in a Kensington flat, 
has, during his wife’s absence, gone with his friend 
Diggle to Brixton to see the Bounding Sisters of 
the Air, the great trapeze artistes. He sees them, makes 


their acquaintance and sups with them, and gets home at . 
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six ;in the morning. These and some other facts he, 
having merely the current marriage-morality, desires to 
conceal from his wife. His friend Diggle also desires to 
conceal these facts from the lady to whom he is engaged. 
His father-in-law, Fraser Green, has on the same night 
been bicycling, and come into collision with another rider, 
and broken his machine and damaged his clothing. 
These facts he desires to conceal from his wife. So 
here we have the Greek dramatist’s main idea. Here 
are three men brought to suffering simply because 
they cannot live up to the new and higher morality. 
Observe also that the women, so to speak, come 
in on the ground floors Quite a modern idea this 
of woman as embodying morality, and one not 
really contradicted by the conduct of the parlourmaid who 
had borrowed her master’s bicycle and run into his father- 
in-law. Attired in rationals, she had been taken for a 
man, though the resplendent beauty of Miss Annie 
Hughes in that costume renders such a mistake incon- 
ceivable. A man servant in the house had gone to Brixton 
during his master’s absence, encountered a burglar, and 
is made to change clothes with him. 

I have not room to describe the development of the 
story, but I may conscientiously advise my readers to see 
this farce, always bearing in mind the fact that it is farce, 
a fact not remembered by some of the actors. When the 
circumstances of a play are boldly, obviously farcical, it is 
wrong to render the characters as if they were real con- 
ceivable people. That is to use two opposite artistic 
methods at the same time, a most rudimentary kind of 
contrast. Miss Hughes plays the servant with an air of 
serious absurdity, quite in keeping with the fanciful 
atmosphere of the piece. Mr. Welch plays Pontifex as if 
he were in a merely ordinary combination of circumstances. 
But heis not. In actual life the combination would not 
last ten minutes, and to keep up the illusion the acting 
should repeat the farcical note of the story. Mr. Welch 
interpolates seriousness and off fly our illusions. He 
gives us a tragedian mangué when we want a humorous 
comedian. C. G, C. 


THE LAST RED 


HAIR of the creamy whiteness which speaks of a rufous youth, 
Darwinian eyebrows on which the sand still lingered among the 
snows, blue eyes both fierce and furtive, a long demi-shaven upper- 
lip, and a scanty beard which did not disguise a broad jaw—such 
was he to look at. For the rest his clothes were less genteel than 
shabby. He wore the bowler hat of youth, the flannel shirt of 
middle age, and the dirt of all time. Round his neck he wore no 
collar—significant social sign, and yet a comforter took its place, 
which was also not without its significance. 

I met him in the Park, and this is how it came about that we 
spoke. Prince Eddie passed by with his nurse, and I, like most in 
the neighbourhood, raised or touched my hat—I forget which—but 
he, sitting beside me on the bench, took no note of what was passing, 
but merely continued puffing at his briar. 

“Do you know who that was?” I asked, perhaps a little 


sternly. 
“Oh yes! One of the Guelph young ’uns.” 
* Guelph! I don’t know what you mean !” 


“Oh! One of the offshoots of the ‘Widdy Guelph,’ as we 
always call her—her you call ‘ Queen.’” 

I drew breath. Whata discovery! A real live Republican in 
these days when the reverberations of the Jubilee have scarcely 
died out. Here had I come across a fossil, but a fossil that could 
speak and explain itself, and how it came to be so. 

“So you don’t recognise the Queen?” I asked. 

“Recognise! She don’t want no recognising from me. I got 
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to pay her taxes, that’s all she wants out of me. I’ve nowt against 
' her as woman and widdy, but it’s the silliness of the whole show 
that riles me. It’s Salisbury as rules us. Why shouldn’t he have 
the palaces and such while he do rule us?” 

I felt?no call to convince him with the aid of Bagehot or Dicey. 
I merely remarked : 

“So you're a republican?” 

“Yes, and I don’t care who knows it. I’ve looked into that, 
and ‘so as you do nothing to overturn her, nobody can’t touch you 
for what you think or say—that’s one pull of this old England.” 

“ Are there many, do you know, that think like you ?” 

“ No, there are none nowadays. I suppose I am the last of the 
old crew. Mind you, there were plenty in those days when the 
widdy shut herself up and the Prince was—you know what he was. 
We didn’t talk in those days—we were going to do—lots. I don’t 
mind telling you that after the ‘Park Riots,’ as they called ’em, 
some of us were for gettmg round the Guards, and were going to 
do Lord knows what. But it all came to nowt, and all along 
o’ them country houses.” 

“ Country houses !” cried I in amazement ; “what have they 
got to do with it?” 

“Ah! they’re clever, the swells ; they know how to nobb!le us. 
As sure as a man raises his head above the rest and shows any 
power of lez ding others they get at him somehow, and fool round 
him till he Con’c know where he are.”, 

“ But you don’t mean to say... ?” 

“ Yes, I do, and I’ve seen it. There was Bill Taylor, now, who 
could talk and who could lead. Johnnie Burns was nothing to 
him. Well, one of the swells got hold of him at the ‘Pig and 
Whistle,’ where we used to meet. Sez he, ‘I’m interested in what 
you say ; I do half believe you’re right. Come down with me next 
Saturday and let’s talk it over.’ That were the last o’ Bill Taylor. 
He’s bailiff or steward or some such thing, down among the 
Dukeries. And so it was with them all !” 

“ But why country houses? how did that manage the thing ?” 

“Oh ! that’s the only place where they could get the women at 
them with their ‘Do, Mr. Taylor, explain what would become of 
us when England’s a Republic,’ and that sort o’ thing. How is a 
feller to stand up against them? I know it, because I’ve gone 
through it, though I ain’t no bloomin’ bailiff.” 

“ But it wasn’t only the country houses caused your mates to 
go off, was it?” 

“No; I can’t say ’zactly that ; they kind o’ sort o’ got tired of 
the whole thing. You see here’s how it was. What we wanted a 
Republic for was so as the swells shouldn’t have all the good 
places and that such millions shouldn’t be wasted on the Guelph 
lot, and that there should be a fairer division of the land ; but as 
to the land, you see ¢ha¢ soon grew not to be worth so much for 
us, what with America and the fall of prices. No use our wanting 
the land, if the land would not keep us, so that there dropped 
away out of our programme ; and as for those millions that Bill 
Taylor used to talk of, when we came to work it out it turned out 
that it was about a penny three fardens a head, and we couldn’t 
well grudge that, you know. And for the matter o’ that, I was 
always for giving ’em the Civil List when they retired. But what 
did most on us up was them Chicago Riots.” 

“Why, how was that ?” 

“Well! America’s a Republic, ain’t it? and see how them 
Americans does with their working-men when they wanted a little 
more than ordinary! Why, the Russian himself couldn’t have 
been more arbitrary than the Chicago lot. You see it was America 
mostly that made us think of a Republic. Things seemed to be 
going so jolly well there for the working-man that we thought it 
was all the way they was governed ; but, bless you! what it turns 
out to be is that, instead of kings, they have bosses there, and you 
get no more change out of your boss than out of any duke of the 
whole swell crew.” 

With that he fell brooding, leaning his chin. on his stick and 
g izing abstractedly at the throng that passed, though his eye 
brightened now and then as a comely nursemaid came within his 
purview. I also fell to thinking, for it had never hitherto occurred 
to me to notice the disappearance of professed Republicans in 


“En;land, or to account for their disappearance. Here, by my. 
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side, was one who seemed to have both the knowledge and the 
intelligence to aid me in my inquiry. 

“ But you haven’t yet told me,” I said, “why you still remain 
a Republican if all the rest have gone.” 

“T suppose it’s force o’ habit. I was nearly grown up in 4 
and remember Charter times. Well, and ever since then I’ve 
called myself a Republican, and I ain’t a going to change at my 
time o’ life. Man! What changes I’ve seen and the more I hoped 
to see since the Charter. Weren’t we going to get it all our own 
way with Dizzy’s Reform Bill and the Ballot and what not? Ah! 
the swells know how to hold their own whatever turns up! Not 
as I grudges ’em ; many on ’em are as good sorts as you can wish 
for. It's the little masters we were most against, and there ain't 
no little masters now. They’re all big ’uns like Whiteley and that 
lot. A Republic won’t make us all Whiteleys, so what is the use 
of it? I sometimes says to myself?” 

The old fellow fell brooding again, but shortly resumed : 

“ Then, again, France! It don’t seem to’a’ done her so much 
good to be a Republic, and it’s precious little equality, frat... ., 
frat. . . .—what do they call it?” 

“Fraternity,” I suggested. 

“Yes, fraternity, in the French republic. She thinks a sight 
more of her soldiers than of her workmen. It were mostly the 
French talkers that got among us over here and made us think of 
a republic ; but a pretty mess they’ve made of the republic now 
they’ve got it. I’m not going to start no republic and then be 
ruled over by a lot o’ chattering lawyers like over there across the 
Channel.” 

“You seem to watch things atroad pretty closely,” I said in 
some surprise. 

“Why not? With the penny papers you can get to see now 
and then what they’re doing abroad or not doing. Besides, in 
my time, all us ‘Reds’ were hand and glove with Italians and 
Frenchees and Russians. that were going to do such great things 
in their own country. Why, man, I’ve talked to Massini, him 
that had his letters stopped, you know; and listened to Marx ;. 
but it was the younger lot that put my back up—them Anarchists, 
and Nihilists, and suchlike. Why, they can’t kill a fly with all 
their dynamite; and what they mostly hurt was women and! 
children. ’Twasn’t likely. I'was going along with them, and those 
Socialists now ; I never see any of them that ’ud take a less wage. 
It’s hard enough to be ynder the rules of the Union; but, so far 
as I can make out, they want the whole show to be one big 
Union, and that wouldn’t suitme. I can remember them national 
workshops in France ; they were all Socialists then, and a pretty 
mess they made of it. Look here, master; I don’t know what 
you're getting at me for, but that’s how it’s in England, as far as I 
ever see. Whenever things go as bad as they can go, it’s the 
swells themselves as set to work to set it right, and while that’s so 
you won't find the workmen agin the swells. Ah! they’re clever, 
are the swells.” 

“Then what have you to complain of ?” 

“Who's a complaining?” he returned rather sharply. “ Wages 
is good and prices is low,and work’s plentiful if you’re willing and 
while you're able, but things are getting too big for us work-folk 
to deal with nowadays. Look at that ’ere Cuban war—what's it 
got todo with me? Yét I know I paid $d¢. more a loaf the last 
summer. Do you remember'the coal strike of ’73? Why should 
candles go up because of a coal strike|? but they did ; and that’s how 
it isall round, Things are so mixed up nowadays we don’t know 
where we are, and what with the masters’ Trusts and the work- 
men’s Unions a man has no longer power over his own self—that’s 
all I complain of, and you can’t alter that, so far as I see.” 

“ But how would a republic alter it?” was my final query. 

“Ah! there you have me. We used to think we could do 
what we liked if there was only a republic, but 't don’t look mnch 
like it in France and America, and I’m fair moithered ; but I tel! 
yer I don’t know as I’m much better than Bill Taylor and all that 
crew that have gone away from us, but I ain’: going away from 
my old colours—a Republican I’ve lived and a Republican I'll die.’ 

And with that the last of the Republicans knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, drew himself up, and with a nod disappeared in 
the direction of the Marble:Arch. JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE TANGANYIKA RAILWAY 


REJECTION OF MR. RHODES’S PROPOSALS— 
THE COMING CONTESTS 


(From our own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, December 16. 
Tue Government is taking full advantage of the resig- 
nation of the members for Vryburg, and has assumed a 
much more determined attitude in the House. 

A most notable instance of this is last night’s rejection 
of Sir James Sivewright’s proposal that the Cape should 
assist the Tanganyika Railway by carrying materials free 
over the Colonial lines. 

Another instance is the rejection of Mr. Rhodes’s pro- 
posal to allow the Public Boards of Griqualand West to 
carry out gigantic irrigation works. 

This attitude of the Government has confirmed the Pro- 
gressive leaders in their determination to fight the coming 
elections solely on the Rhodes issue. 


Good News from Uganda 


Peace reigns again on the remote tableland where the 
Nile takes its rise. The rebels—Mwanga with a following 
of the Waganda, Kaberega with some of the Wanyoro, and 
Billal with the mutinous Sudanese—who for more than a 
year have kept the Uganda Protectorate in astate bordering 
on anarchy, were in August last effectually broken up by 
Major Cyril Martyr, D.S.O., Major Macdonald’s successor. 
More than this, Major Martyr has so skilfully handled the 
remainder of the Sudanese battalion—some 800 in 
number—who, lest they also should mutiny, were awhile 
ago disarmed, and have ever since been ripening 
for mischief, that they have recently re-enlisted, 
and are now ‘‘a contented, laughing, smart-looking 
body of troops in whom the Major had so great con- 
fidence that he was ready to lead them against the 
mutineers, many of whom were their own kith and kin.” 
Leaving the Protectorate pacified and securely garrisoned 
by the 1st Baluchis and a detachment of the reconstituted 
Uganda Rifles, Major Martyr started on September 3 on 
an expedition ordered by Her Majesty’s Government “ for 
the purpose of occupying certain posts in the Equatorial 
Provinces within the British sphere of influence,” the first 
of such posts to be occupied being Wadelai, Dufilé, and 
Lado onthe Upper Nile. On September 14, Major Martyr 
was at Dufilé, awaiting his second column, which, under 
command of Captain Carleton, R.A., was coming over- 
land from Foweira, the starting-point of the expedi- 
tion, vid Fatiko—the granary, well known to Gordon and 
Baker, of the Shuli country, where the Union Jack will be 
hoisted. Between Dufilé and Lado the Nile is obstructed 
by rapids and sudd. As soon as a permanent station has 
been organised at the place first named, and put into secure 
communication by road as well as river with the Uganda 
base, Major Martyr will move down to Lado, from which 
point he will then, by means of his steam-launches, join 
hands with Lord Kitchener’s post at Fashoda. We 
have Lord Kitchener’s word for it that by the end of July 
the Nile will be policed and patrolled from source to sea. 
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Meantime the railway from Mombassa, as we leaza 
from Mr. Jackson, late Acting Commissioner for Uganda, 
who has just been over the route, is rapidly being pushed 
up towards Ugowe Bay, its terminus on the Victoria Lake. 
The railhead is already more than 215 miles from the 
coast, and as the new route discovered by Major Mac- 
donald will shorten the length of the railway as first 
projected by about 100 miles, one-third of it may be said 
to be completed. Mr. Jackson is of opinion that another 
three years will see the locomotive at Victoria Nyanza. 
A corridor train, first, second, and third class, now runs 
daily from Mombassa to railhead at Kibuezi—a journey 
which formerly occupied-about fourteen days. 


The Cable Peril and the Remedy 


The Pacific cable is, we may be sure, forming a subject 
of earnest consideration between Lord Strathcona and 
Canadian Ministers during the visit of the High Com- 
missioner to Ottawa—a visit which will be closed by his 
departure from New York for London on Christmas Eve. 
The attitude of the Canadian Government is—as our 
Ottawa correspondent avers on the authority of one of 
the Ministry—entirely friendly to the project—so friendly 
that, should the Imperial Treasury insist upon it—as they 
should zo¢insist—Canada might go beyond the contribution 
of two-ninths of the cost which has been allocated to 
her in the public mind—Australia four-ninths, Great 
Britain three-ninths, Canada two-ninths. In view of this 
Canadian frame of mind, great weight attaches to the 
definite proposals which Sir Sandford Fleming has just 
submitted to Mr. Chamberlain for a State-owned cable 
system for the whole Empire. In this matter Sir Sand- 
ford Fleming speaks the views of all Imperially-minded 
Canadians, as we will show next week. 


Truth about the Fingocs 


Nothing more repulsive, nothing falser to the tradi- 
tions of honourable journalism, could be conceived than 
the paragraph in Zruth for December 15, in which Mr. 
Labouchere bewails the Fingo emigration to Rhodesia. 
Mr. Labouchere is free to vent his spite against Mr. 
Rhodes, against the Chartered Company, against Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and nobody will be either dismayed or 
astonished to find him hoping ‘‘ that paying gold will not 
be found in Rhodesia ”—though, by the way, it has been 
found. But, even for his spite’s sake, he has no right to 
misrepresent, as he does, the intelligence and condition of 
a whole people—the Fingoes of Cape Colony—and the 
terms of the contract they have freely entered into. 

What are the facts? The Fingoes, than whom there 
are no more intelligent, thrifty, up-to-date natives in the 
Cape Colony, have outgrown the lands allotted them when 
the British released them from their Kaffir taskmasters— 
the Fingoes are not Kaffir. Last year Mr. Rhodes con- 
ceived the idea of colonising some of the waste lands of 
Rhodesia with the overflow of this industrious and orderly 
people. It would relieve the pressure of population in the 
native reserves of the old colony, and provide the turbu- 
lent, work-hating Matabili with a useful object-lesson in 
the material benefits which come to all from peace 
and industry. Accordingly, with the hearty approval 
of the Cape Government, he instructed Mr. Frank 
Thompson (whose knowledge of and influence with the 
native populations of South Africa is not second to the 
Rev. Mr. Moffat’s) to approach the Fingoes with this 
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, offer—that the British South: Africa Company would pro- 


vide 10,000 Fingoes—men,. women, and children—with 
ten acres of good land per family, for which, in lieu of rent 
or purchase-money, they would be required to produce for 
each allotment every year a certificate that the registered 
occupant had done or provided three months’ labour as’ a 
wage-earner with some known employer. The principle 


. is that of the Glen Grey Act, a principle devised not by 


Mr. Rhodes, though he heartily adopted it, but by Lord 
Loch when Governor of the Cape Colony. Before 
accepting the offer the Fingoes in public meeting 
delegated ten of their chiefs to go to Rhodesia, 
and examine the land and the conditions of life there, 
and it was on the report of these chiefs, and after 
many public discussions with Mr. Frank Thompson, that 
Mr. Rhodes’s scheme of emigration was accepted. Assisted 
by the Cape Government at the one end and by the Ad- 
ministration of the Chartered Company at the other, the 
Fingoes are now moving into Rhodesia in parties of about 
one hundred. As everyone who knows them at first-hand 


_ will certify, they are eminently well able to take care of 


themselves. In their own judgment, their case calls, not 
for pity, but congratulation. 


The West Indies: a Suggestion 


It is a mere obscuration of obvious fact to go 
on talking as if the West Indian problem were merely 
the sugar question, and to assume that, if you can 
only put the sugar industry on its legs again, all will 
go well with the West Indies for everlasting. It seems 
probable that, so long as you leave an extensive region 
practically dependent on a single product, there will be two 
things for everlasting : the recurrence of economic para- 
lysis in that region and a population lapsing always into 
deeper unfitness. What seems needed for a permanent 
and progressive betterment is not merely the propping of 
a single product, but the substitution of a natural system. 
Mr. Chamberlain no doubt realises this, and may perhaps 
be already looking beyond sugar and giving the weight 
of his thinking to the consideration of these other 
interests that do not yet exist in the West Indies. That 
work cannot be done in a day; but some of the ways of 
bringing it about are knawn and proved, and the necessary 
precedents for action have been twice affirmed, in prin- 
ciple, by the present Government. 

Thus the Land Credit Ordinances provided a Govern- 
ment guarantee for the interest on loans which should be 
made (to small growers and others) by development com- 
panies formed to operate under the provisions and in the 
manner therein set forth. As a fact, no such companies 
have been formed in the West Indies, and in the City the 
Land Credit Ordinances have been mere waste-paper from 
the first. The sole reason for this seems to have been 
that the minimum capital insisted on (£100,000) was out 
of proportion to local powers of initiative, and also to the 
immediate inducement offered to outside capital. But if 
Government were to adhere to the principle thus sanc- 
tioned, while agreeing to substitute a more sympathetic 
minimum, it is probable that the Ordinances would not 
remain inoperative much longer. The first effect of their 
working would be to stimulate the small producers to new 
effort by affording new facilities and a fair inducement. 
Co-operative association and people’s banks, so persistently 
preached by ex-Governor Sir Henry Blake and others, 
would have a chance of coming into existence, and of 
showing what they are capable of effecting in conditions 
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like those which now exist. The result could hardly dis. 
appoint, though it might surprise many. During the 
last half-century Co-operation has transformed the social 
aspects of every country in Europe that has any economic 
rank and importance to-day. It has made a country 
formerly so poor as Denmark second to England alone in 
riches per head of the population. Governments so bureau- 
cratic as those of France and Prussia begin to recognise Self- 
help Organisation as the wisest and most well-informed 
Minister of State. They consult this Minister more and 
more ; they try as much as possible to act through him. 
It may be that we shall follow on in matters where example 
is felt to be intimate and cogent. Was not the purpose of 
the Societies’ Borrowing Powers Act of last Session simply 
to make it legal for Government to co-operate at once with 
certain voluntary associations, and strengthen their 
finances? These associations were Irish agricultural 
banks. Between the casé of Ireland and the case of the 
West Indies there is a deep similarity, and it may be that 
the precedent we have just noted will be put to further uses. 


Our Little Wars 


North- West Frontier (India).—Thanks to Major Deane’s 
influence over the tribesmen, and the promptitude with 
which troops were moved up into the Swat Valley, the 
threatened war has been averted. So effectually, indeed, 
has the Mad Mullah been circumvented by Major Deane 
that the very tribesmen who were on the eve of revolt 
have, at the Major’s bidding, given the Mullah orders to 
quit their valley ; and they have made no objection to the 
moving in of a body of troops to make sure that the 
Major’s bidding has been carried out. 

Nigeria.—No authentic news. 

Sudan.—The Khalifa, with a dwindling remnant of the 
faithful, but minus all his wives, is reported to be perdu 
between the While Nile and the mountains of Southern 
Kordofan. Only his capture is needed to close this 
chapter of the history of the Sudan. 

Szerra Leone.—No news. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


AS SEEN FROM KIMBERLEY 
Rimberlep, Novemter 20, 1898. 


My dear ———,—At the time of writing Kimberley has, for a few 
days, been in the hands of the enemy. Millions of young locusts 
(without wings, and called “Voltgangers”) charged upon us. 
Sundry enthusiastic amateur gardeners laboured for a while, might 
and main, to stem the stream with indifferent success. They go 
straight ahead up one side of the house and down the other, oblivious 
of obstructions. The Cape has never seriously tackled the plague ; 
and a young fellow told me to-day that, coming up from De Aar 
yesterday, a distance of 150 miles from Kimberley, he saw them all 
the way, which means destruction once they become winged. 

You will note our political deadlock. The Progressives are 
jubilant over Schreiner’s climb down, He, swearing he would ne’er 
consent, consented. Everything is working in favour of Rhodes 
and his party, and, once a proper Redistribution Bill is passed, the 
Bond is done for for ever. 

Weare rather exercised, over Sir Alfred Milner’s trip home, 
and do not desire his re-call to Egypt or elsewhere. 

Johannesburg, in spite of the Kruger incubus, is still forging 
ahead in output, which is sufficient indication of the Eldorado it will 
be when properly developed. * Just at present the Transvaal seems 
to be losing caste, and anythtng-may happén within a twelvemonth. 
The native war will have been a: big expense, and cannot compla- 
cently be faced with an empty'Treasury. Dr. Leyds is generally 
supposed to have failed. ’. The rapprochement of Germany and 
England augurs well for South Africa. ; Yours, 
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FINANCE 


INVESTORS, BEWARE! 


THE company-promoter is active just now. Indeed, it is 
unusual to see such a number of companies appealing to 
the public for capital, with the existence of a 4 per cent. 
Bank Rate, and within measurable distance of Christmas. 
In some degree, perhaps, the larger number of new 
companies now appearing may be due to the efforts of 
promoters to hurry forward schemes which have been held 
in abeyance during the recent political apprehension ; at 
the same time the investing public appear to be more 
disposed to look at new companies. This is not surpris- 
ing ; for while there has not been much improvement in the 
financial outlook, there has undoubtedly been a return of 
confidence with respect to foreign politics. The new 
companies do not in any special manner illustrate the 
defects of the Companies Acts. The list is a varied one, 
but the number of genuine concerns, or at any rate of 
undertakings rather above the average, has been larger 
than usual, and appeals for capital for genuine industrial 
enterprises not over-capitalised have not been coldly 
received by the public. Two or three Colonial enterprises 
have been before the public this week. 


The prospectus of the British Canadian Goldfields of 


the Klondike, Limited, calls for little comment. It is an 
enterprise which may be most successful if well managed. 
The investor can only place his faith in the names of the 
parties connected with the concern. We observe that it is 
brought out with what we consider the objectionable 
feature of Deferred shares, which is another name for 
Founders’ shares ; but it is to be observed that the holders 
of these shares are not to get any dividend until 10 per 
cent. has been paid upon the Ordinary shares, and then 
they will participate to the extent of only one-third of the 
remaining profits. 

The Canadian British Columbian and Dawson City 
Telegraph Company, Limited, is a Colonial enterprise 
which we cannot recommend. In many respects the 
prospectus is disappointing. Not a word is said as to the 
Ordinary share capital—whether it has been subscribed, 
and whether the Company received any cash, or whether 
it has yet to be issued. Possibly, for all we know, 
the shares may be handed over for the conces- 
sion, and it may be the intention to erect the 
telegraph by the issue of Debentures, something after 
the style of the building of railways on the American con- 
tinent, by the issue of bonds. We desire to draw special 
attention, however, to the articles of association. Such 
memoranda often give a company extremely wide powers ; 
but they rarely are so comprehensive as the memorandum 
of association of this Company, for powers are taken to 
carry on the business of miners, to deal in machinery, to 
act as jobmasters, to construct railways, to promote other 
companies, to deal in stocks and shares; while there is a 
further remarkable provision which will enable the direc- 
tors to make payments out of the funds of the Company, in 
order to obtain a quotation of the shares or securities of 
the Company on the Stock Exchange in England 
or elsewhere, and in the financial papers. If the Press of 
this country, or of Canada, or of the United States, is to 
be subsidised by the funds of the Company, it is well 
that it should be stated openly, and that the requisite 
powers be taken ; but it is also well that investors should 
be conversant of the fact. We doubt whether share- 
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holders ever peruse a memorandum of association as they 
ought to do. 

There is one other Company which calls for criticism, 
namely, the Empire Palace (Johannesburg), Limited. We 
would point out that, although the purchase price is fixed 
at £100,000, of which at least £50,000 is to be in cash, 
the total assets taken over are only valued at £46,500. . 
The Company is giving moré, therefore, for the goodwill 
than the total assets, and the vendor is receiving more 
in hard cash than the whole of the assets of the Company. 
It is a concern not to be recommended. 


UNWISE WESTRALIAN LEGISLATION 


A BILL for the reform of the Companies Act has recently been ° 
passed by the Legislature of Western Australia, and it is to come 
into operation on the 28th inst. The full text of the measure was 
received in this country less than a fortnight ago, and it is conse- 
quently absolutely impossible to comply with the law. It is under‘ 
stood that the Government will not impose liabilities until March, 
but even then it will be impossible to carry out some of the pro- 
visions of this hasty and ill-considered piece of legislation. Under 
the old law, West Australian Companies with 5 per cent. of their , 
shares held in the Colony were compelled to have a local register. . 
Under the new Act, however, every company registered in this 
country carrying on business in Western Australia must 
keep a local register, eyen if there should not be a 
single local shareholder. Moreover, a duplicate of the 
London register is to be kept in the Colony; all alterations , 
in the register are to be entered there, and instructions as to the 
notices required in calling meetings, &c., are laid down which it 
will be impossible to carry out. The West Australian Chamber of | 
Mines has therefore moved in, the matter, and has prepared a 
petition which companies in this country are asked to sign for 
subsequent presentation to the Hon. E. H. Wittenoom, the Agent- | 
General in this country. Representations made by the West 
Australian Chamber of Mines have in the past not been disre- 
garded by the Government. It is to be hoped that the present 
movement will lead to a modification of the new law which is 
calculated to impose an additional unnecessary expense upon the 
companies, and to seriously impede the conduct of business. 


THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


This Society, which has been established fifty years, is probably 
one of the offices best known to the man in the street. It has 
been very vigorous in pushing for new business in various ways, 
and in one respect with success, for it has more than doubled the 
amount of new business secured in a period of six years. It does. 
not by any means follow, however, that an office which is doing 
a large amount of new business is a satisfactory one for an insurer 
to select. Straining to increase a connection frequently involves 
a heavy rate of expenditure, and possibly the acceptance of a cer- 
tain number of undesirable risks. The Gresham enjoys unenviable 
notoriety for its high rate of working expenses. In 1894 the 
expenses were over 27 per cent. of the premium income, since. 
which date they have steadily, though slowly, diminished, and foy 
1897 were under 23 per cent. Even the latter rate, however,. 
is an extremely high one, and it is impossible for an 
office to go on spending as the Gresham has done. without 
unfavourable results. What these results have been may be. 
judged from the result of the last valuation, which was made at. 
the end of 1895 on a 3} per cent. basis. Assumption of interest at 
that rate is not warranted under present conditions, for some 
offices value at 2} per cent. and the majority at 3 per cent., 
and the Gresham itself actually earned under 4 per cent. in 
1897; + yet the result of that valuation was to show only a 
surplus of £78,902, which might have wholly disappeared 
had a lower rate of interest been assumed. Of this amount 
practically all was divided, and after the shareholders had taken. 
their proportion the distribution among policy-holders was: ex« 
tremely poor. Policies five years in force only received 18s, per 
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cent. per annum, and those ten years in force only £1 2s. per cent. 
per annum. The prospects of this ofiice at the next valuation are 
certainly not encouraging, so far as bonus distributions are con- 
cerned. If a more stringent basis be adopted, it seems likely that 
there may be no bonus, or at any rate an insignificant one. The 
Society therefore offers a minimum of advantage to new entrants, 
and the public will be well advised to disregard the blandishments 
of its agents. 

Note.—Our attention has been drawn by a reader to a clerical 
error in our remarks on December 3 with regard to the Equitable. 
That Company has not £10 in hand for each £1 insured, bat for 
each {1 of mew insurance during the last completed year. The 
same correspondent takes us to task for saying that “no life office 
paying a smaller reversionary bonus than £2 per cent., and that 
compound, should be considered by the seeker after insurance.” 
What we did say (vide OUTLOOK, November 12) was that “ other 
things being equal, however, it may be taken that offices whose 
reversionary bonus runs much below 2 per cent. per annum are 
not desirable,” and no reference was made in this connection to 
compound bonuses. We adhere to our statement. 


NOTES 


The most striking feature on the Stock Exchange this week has 
een the boom in American Railway shares. The business has 
been principally in Wall Street, where transactions have been 
taking place at the rate of nearly a million shares a day, but the 
Continent has been taking a hand, and business on home account 
has been reviving. Indeed people who would not look at the 
shares months ago when they were many dollars lower are now 
beginning to nibble. There are croakers in the Press as to the 
want of wisdom in buying American shares at the present prices. 
There is much to be said on the other side. We need not dilate 
on these points, for we dealt, on September 17, with the 
situation in an article headed “Economic America—After the 
War,’ and all we said then still holds good. It may be interesting 
to give a list of the quotations ruling for some of the principal 
shares when our article was written, and present prices :— 


Wednesday Wednesday 

14 Sep. 14 Dec. Rise 
Milwaukees ... bah seb o- =Ut2d sone OE = ans 10? 
Leuisvilles ... ie pie We ts 664 =... 33 
Atchison Pref. ie sk sao: |) Bae ioe aa 18} 
Central Pacific at cs ose ae 35 ~ 133 
Norfolk Pref... be sis ee 38 = Bin. wes 3 
Northern Pacific... se . 38% ee 435 5t 
Baltimore and Ohio... vee > <@ts ae 62 i 203 


* Ex $2} dividend. 


Grand Trunk of Canada stocks have been unsteady, and are 
lower on the week. There appears to have been a moderate re- 
duction in the bull position, and a fairly large increase in the bear 
position ; but traffics have been most disappointing. 


In the Mining Market the features have been the declaration 
of numerous Deep Level dividends, including three first dividends, 
namely, those of the Rand Mines, the Rose Deep, and the Crown 
Deep. The interest in the shares of Rhodesian properties has 
been quickened by the announcement during the week of ‘the 
Geelong crushing for November. The aggregate number of tons 
put through the mill by the four companies since crushing began 
has been 18,115, giving an aggregate return from the plates of 
10,487} ounces, with an average yield of 114 dwts. per ton in 
bullion ounces, which is equivalent to about ro} dwts. in fine 
ounces. Out of the sixty-six mines crushing on the Witwatersrand, 
there are only eight or nine which show as good or better results. 





Amonc the Christmas announcements of the South Eastern Railway 
Gompany is one'to the effect that for intending visitors to Paris, Cheap 
Tickets will be issued leaving Charing Cross and Cannon Street at 9 A.M. 
{also 10.0 A.M. from Charing Cross only) on Saturday, December 24th, 
Est and 2nd Class Tickets. From December 22nd to 25th, 1st, 2nd and 
3d Class Tickets will be issued, leaving Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street at 2.45 P.M. and 9 P.M. These’ tickets are available for 14 days, 
and to return by certain trains. Fares—58s. ad. (1st Class), 375. 6d. 
(¢nd-Class), 30s. (Third Class). 
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IN PASSING 


QUITE recently a cathedral dignitary—he was a sub-dean—had 
a special service for the fire brigades of the city and neighbour- 
hood. The men attended in uniform, and the sub-dean preached. 
His sermon was upon the probability of our continuing in the next 
world our occupations in this ! 


SALVATION SEEKERS 
O demure Mznads, that to urging drum 
And the fierce kiss of cymbals wildly fill 
The desert street with chant uplifted shrill, 
What seek, what fly you? From afar you come ; 


Not of to-day nor yesterday your home : 

Your feet have danced on old Cithzeron hill 
Mad, leafy revels at tlfe Wine-God’s will, 

And your flushed bosoms panted in the gloom. 


O is it flying from the hounds of sin 
Makes your eyes coldly bright, and your cheeks pale ? 
No, ’tis the fearful solitude within. 


From your own selves a hunger drives you out, 
Deep as earth’s roots, with harsh music and shout— 
Cries of desire, wild as the sea-gull’s wail. 
By Laurence Binyon. From“ London Visions.” (Elkin Mathews.) 


The presence of Miss T. Lowther was the most notable feature 
in the programme of the successful assault-at-arms held at Oxford 
last week under the presidency of Sir Frederick Pollock. A large 
and distinguished audience watched the lady go through an admi- 
rable fencing lesson on the stage and then proceed to its charming 
continuation, the “Academy Salute,” in which her partner was 
that accomplished swordsman, Mr. Egerton Castle. There was, 
however, some not unnatural disappointment when Miss T. 
Lowther elected to go further, and try her strength in loose play 
with the foils, first against the Professor of the Oxford Club, and 
then against Mr. Egerton Castle, one of our best amateurs. So 
graceful and scientific a pupil as Miss Lowther proved herself to 
be need not have asked her audience to watch her submit to the 
trial of actual contest. As was inevitable in any woman, she was 
far too eager; and, as was inevitable in any man, her opponent 
could with difficulty bring himself to put out his full strength 
against her. The meeting cannot have been satisfactory to either. 
When next Miss Lowther gives us the pleasure of watching her 
supple wrist at work, we hope she will not embarrass any unfor- 
tunate male fencer by a challenge so contrary to his natural 
instincts. 


Sir Henry Irving is imbued with an almost Scottish admiration 
for the bagpipes. During his recent illness in Glasgow, the strains 
of the bagpipes reached Sir Henry, and he sent a message begging 
that one of the pipers might be allowed to play to him. The piper 
marched up and down outside Sir Henry’s door, playing reels and 
strathspeys. Then the invalid had the piper brought to his bed- 
side, and told him that “there is no such inspiring instrument in 
the world when in the open air as the Highland bagpipes.” And 
he told how, years ago, when he acted in “Jessie Brown,” at 
Glasgow, at the scene of the relief of Lucknow, the pipers were 
heard, gradually approaching until they appeared on the stage 
with the Highland regiment, and the effect on the audience was 
electrical. Every man sprang to his feet, and the cheers nearly 
drowned the sound of the pipes. 


An inventor who safeguards life is a public benefactor, and 
should be encouraged. A Mr. Gold has just invented and patented 
a safety-window cleaning apparatus, which enables a housemaid to 
sit in perfect comfort on the window-sill and clean away to her 
heart’s content without running the slightest risk of overflowing 
into the street below. The invention is simple in construction, 
and can easily be attached to any window and as easily removed 
to the next. It should be kept by every householder who values 
the safety of his domestics. 
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Amazing Bayreuth! In the history of art has there ever been 
anything quite like it? The 1899 performances are still more 
than six months off, yet already over 4,000 tickets have been 
bespoken in England alone. Each ticket costs £1. On the 
Centinent they have gone off equally well, so that altogether more 
than one-third of the total available seats have already been dis- 
posed of. The performances begin on July 22 this time, and last 
till August 20. Two cycles of the “ Ring” are to be given, with five 
performances of “ Die Meistersinger” and seven of “ Parsifal.” 


Hostess (to one of her guests at dinner).—Well, Mr. H——, I 
hope you enjoyed your Swiss holiday ? 

Mr. H.—Ah, we never got there. I had the ill Juck to catch 
a bad chill in the Dolomites. 

Hostess.—Oh ! (an awkward pause) 

Afterwards among the ladies in the drawing-room : 

Hostess (to lady friend).—My dear, whereabouts in a man zs 
the Dolomites? Poor Mr. H—— caught a bad chill there, and 
I did not like to ask Azim. 


How far we have travelled since the days when a moustache 
was held to invest a cleric with “ an air of levity and worldliness” ! 
Dr. Dale, when he let his beard grow, created quite a scandal 
among his congregation. One letter of approval he did receive. 
It purported to come from the shade of a Wesleyan minister, the 
Rev. H. D. Lowe, who in 1828 had his beard cut off by order of 
the Wesleyan Conference. It ran as follows :—‘ Kev. and 
Bearded Sir,—It rejoiced my shade to see you not only addressing 
Methodists, but sitting amongst many of the identical men who 
required that cruel sacrifice of me, and that you were unrebuked 
when you even spoke of dreaming of belonging to the ‘ Legal 
Hundred,’ bearded though you are.” 
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The London street hawkers are always ready with fresh goods 
to turn an honest penny, and never more so than just now in view 
of Christmas. But the “honesty” is somewhat to be doubted in 
their latest venture. Sets of Hospital Stamps, such as those issued 
by the Prince of Wales in commemoration of the Longest Reign, 
are now set up on a card and vended for 2d. Let young phila- 
telists, who are not experts, beware! These so-called “ genuine” 
stamps are merely “ fakes,” and quite worthless. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting books of the month is “ The 
History of a Man,” an anonymous human document which Mr 
Burleigh has just published. The author seems to have played 
many parts, among others that of policeman. He gives sound 
advice—e.g. “If you want to play tricks, avoid an old bobby ; he 
may look fat and round, and not particularly smart, but wait till 
he comes to close quarters, and he will display a quite refreshing 
activity ; while his experience has brought wisdom which crops 
out in strange devices, compensating for the greater apparent 
smartness of the younger man, who might beat him in a race.” 
Verb, sap. 


Mr. Gilbert Bayes, the gifted young sculptor who has just won 
a Landseer Scholarship at the Royal Academy Schools, in addi- 
tion to a prize of £50 and a silver medal for a “ model of a figure 
from the life,” is a member of a particularly gifted family. His 
father, Mr. A. W. Bayes, is an artist well known to the older 
generation ; his brother, Walter Bayes, is one of the most pro- 
mising of our impressionist painters ; while a sister, Miss Jessie 
Bayes, has just drawn some charming illustrations to a fairy-tale 
book, “* The Sea Prince,” which Messrs. Jarrold have lately pub- 
lished for Mr: E. P. Larkin. Such a combination of talent is rarely 
found under one roof. 


A CHRISTMAS TOAST 
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From“ Puck" (Englist Copyright, by permission of Mr. fames Henderson) -- « 


Puck.—Gentlemen, your health! Glad to sce from your beaming faces that you share the high aspirations of our friend the Tsar, for 


Universal Peace. Here’s to you all! 








‘*FLIGHTING”’ 


Tue grey mists oflevening are beginning to creep over the 
long valley, veiling the distant reaches of meadow-land in 
a soft, indistinct haze, massing the scattered brakes and 
copses into one dark blur against the horizon, and bringing 
into relief the nearer, though still shadowy, outlines of 
tree and bracken. Even these look one dull, uniform 
colour, bereft now of the glory that the sunset had shed 
on their autumn tints, which merge through tones of green 
and gold and russet to deepest crimson. Across the fields 
that lead to the river, we go, treading quietly on the light 
carpet of fallen leaves that strew the ground, and hushing 
our voices to a murmur ; forithis isthe hour of Nature’s 
evensong, and we are nearing the haunts of the wild-fowl 
at the time that they take theirjlastjflight before rest. 

A narrow path winds round the bend of the river, and, 
slanting down to meet it from the uplands, is the Lovers’ 
Walk, shut in by tall trees set closely in a long, trim 
avenue. The shadows here lie thick and deep; and when 
we pass on to the desultory track that skirts the river 
border, our eyes—grown accustomed to the gloom—find 
clearer sight in the more open space, and we pick our way 
with ease through the gathering twilight to where a glint 
of pale silver shines between tal! rushes and sheltering 
willows. This is the valley of the Teste, the river dear to 
hearts of fishermen who angle}with the fly; and, ribbon- 
like, it winds with fitful haste through pleasant pastures, 
with here a lazy pool beside a bridge, and there a little tor- 
rent or a splashing weir ; while swift, vague shadows— 
elusive, hovering, speak of sport past and to come—of 
failures still to be redeemed. 

Here on a stretch of sedgy grass we halt and draw 
breath and realise the stillness ; a quiet of repose and not 
of loneliness, like that of a vast cathedral, where, though 
there is no sound of audible prayer, the silence holds 
echoes of many voices. 

Four of the ‘‘ guns” move farther off, in couples, and 
are lost to view in the obscurity, and when the sound of 
their steps dies away we find that our ears, grown accus- 
tomed to the hush of night, as our eyes are to the dimness, 
are conscious of many sensations. 

There are innumerable minute sounds, heart-beats of 
the world’s life ; the fluttering of tiny wings, the stir of 
little feet, the rustling of small soft bodies in the tangle of 
the hedge ; leaves shaken by a fleeting touch or breath 
fall in a shower to the ground ; a field-cricket sings, and 
faint chirrupings betray the nesting places of drowsy birds 
and little wayside creatures. At our feet a miniature 
off-shoot of the-river finds unobtrusive way, hidden in the 
deeper grass, and with its murmur one can detect the shy, 
startled movements of a belated moor-hen hurrying home. 

Over by the river, a heron calls and a night-jar answers 
harshly, and far in the distance, where the dark line of 
woods meets the sky, an owl hoots with quaint semblance 
of distress. 

Then comes the welcome, grating sound of duck voices, 
and our hearts beat high, for they are stirring and restless, 
and the sound is echoed higher up the stream. At any 
instant now they may come. 

The clouds have gathered over, and it would be too 
dark to shoot if it were not fora strip of lightness athwart 
the sky above our heads. 

We wait and watch. 

A wave of absolute quiet seems to settle over. every- 
thing for a moment, and then, cleaving the air to our 
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right with metallic rhythm, comes the sound we wait for— 
a sound that is indescribable, though we might liken it to 
a clear, sharp whistle, with a soft dull thud in it, or to the 
beating of thin plates of silver together; but which in 
reality resembles nothing else under heaven, so that when 
you have once heard it you know that it is caused by the 
wings of many duck in full flight, and that in another 
moment they will cross your vision, and be past and gone. 

We raise our guns, quickly, silently, and when the 
triangular cloud of dark silhouettes appears against the 
lighter sky, follow it with our aim for an inappreciable 
space of time, and—fire ! 

The other guns ring out simultaneously, and there is 
the hurtling sound of inert bodies falling through space, a 
splash or two in the river, and again dead silence. It is 
almost too dark to find those on land, but we grope about 
till success rewards us, and even, by the aid of a long 
bough, draw two floating victims carefully to the bank; and 
with this result, small as it is, we fain must be content ; 
for the night is at hand, and the duck, cautioned and 
wary, will make no more flights this evening. So with 
our string of “‘ flappers’” we go home, and in the fulness 
of time digestion, waiting upon appetite, approves our 
prowess ; for there are few things better than a tender 
‘* flapper ” taken in one of his first autumn “ flightings ” 
before either he or we have reached ‘‘ the winter of our 
discontent.” BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 


"VARSITY ‘*RUGGER” 


THERE were sixteen of us in the railway carriage that 
pulled up at West Kensington, including an infant in arms 
and a man with a portmanteau. Most of us were bound 
for Queen’s Club, and most of us had come prepared to 
stand an hour and a half under a doubtful sky and shout. 

I have been to other ’Varsity ‘‘ rugger ” matches and 
stood an insignificant speck, trying hard to see over the 
shoulders and between the heads of other specks. We 
were always a crowd, and there was usually fog—fog that 
hung over the ground and made the game look like a 
painting by Carricre. Carri¢res, however, are all very 
well in their proper place, and. sometimes it seemed to me 
that the journey to West Kensington and the dodging 
among a dodging crowd were hardly worthwhile. Only a 
strong sense of duty could draw a man thus far unless the 
day happened to be a particularly clear one. Of course 
one met dozens of one’s friends at the ’Varsity “‘ rugger ” ; 
but as the years went by and one lost touch with Oxford 
or Cambridge, as the case might be, even the familiar 
faces seemed to dwindle. On Wednesday I only saw five 
men of my era. But perhaps that was because I was 
snugly stowed away in the Press Stand. 

The game was good enough, and the right side won. 
The Cambridge forwards had all the old dash. They were 
led by Tucker in my time, Tucker who was reputed to 
have the «biggest chest measurement in the ’Varsity, 
Tucker (a Canadian, by-the-bye).who was always on the 
ball and never gave away an inch of ground if he could 
help it—the Cambridge forwards, in fact, won the game, 
pushing the ball through an inferior defence three times in 
all. .But the sporting papers have already exhausted 
these details. ’Varsity ‘‘ rugger,” however, is hardly 
exhausted by the Queen’s Club match, which, after all, 
is only the culminating point of a series of games played 
elsewhere. . 

At Cambridge they play the ’Varsity matches on the 
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Corpus ground, and the thing is more like a big family 
party than anything else. Twice a week you go off 
through the Backs, turn round by Newnham, and pay 
your way. The place is full of men, dozens of whom you 
know, and all the ’Varsity players are fellows whom 
you meet daily in the Cambridge streets. If you play 
“rugger” yourself you are sure to know some of them, 
even a “‘blue.” There is no crowding in the Corpus 
ground, and you stand about quite comfortable, and you 
can yell at your ease. The ’Varsity usually wins, and all 
the good clubs come on in turns—Blackheath, the London 
Scottish, Harlequins, Cardiff, Newport, Richmond, and the 
rest. The Welshmen filled us with dismay when they first 
came down, playing four three-quarters to our three. 
And how their men played the game! The finish of their 
passing was an artistic delight ; there was real beauty in 
the perfection with which the ball was handed across the 
field and back again. Wales walked in over everybody 
then. But Cambridge was quick to learn, and has since 
turned out three-quarters of the best. 

There. was health in those off afternoons spent on the 
Corpus ground. You had no game of your own on, and 
you were particularly young and cheerful, and so were 
your friends, and there were tea and chatter and cigarettes 
after the game, till it was time for “‘ Hall.” And if you 
happened to be playing yourself, you were in your own 
rooms almost directly after the match, your kettle was on 
the hob and a bath ready. Men came in, and a fellow across 
the court yelled over to you, asking how you’d got on, 
and telling you how he’d got on—say, with the drag or 
whatever his particular weakness happened to be. You 
changed and got into a blazer and things, and ate a big 
chunk of cake, and all your staircase, all your college, 
and every other college were full of men doing pretty much 
the same. And smugs were coming home after a grind 
up the Trumpington Road, and ‘‘ bloods” were turning in 
from Jesus Lane, and you were twenty, and had brought 
off a try after no end of a run. 

Those were pleasant days, days that ought to leave 
some sort of a mark on a man, a pretty good mark too. 
And what a game! Nothing short of the stress of actual 
hand-to-hand battle can equal its completeness. You are 
in the “scrum,” shoving and being shoved; every ounce 
of your weight isin it ; you have the ball and are charging 
down the field, every nerve strained to elude your pur- 
suers; you are in goal, the one barrier, and a man is 
coming hot foot towards you ; will you hold him, or will 
he get in ?—the game hangs on you; you are wonderfully 
calm when you go for his legs—you will never embrace 
sweetheart as you embrace those legs. And all this with 
the good brown earth under foot and the sky overhead, 
perhaps rain in your face streaking the mud on it—and— 
and— ALBERT KINROsS. 


WILLIAM BLACK: AN APPRECIATION 


Tue news of William Black’s decease must have waked in 
the hearts of the middle-aged in many thousands of house- 
holds a crowd of the pleasantest memories which men and 
women can carry with them. To such death will seem to 
have come to finally enshrine his fame, so true is it that 
the tenderest recollections require for their perfection the 
rounding-off of the eternal. 

In a day when it is useless to deny that William 
Black’s stories have no longer the vogue or influence 
which they, or the best of them, once had, it may seem 
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difficult to comprehend the precise nature of the effect they 
produced. Against fact, however, there is no appeal, and 
the fact remains that those whose happy lot it was in their 
impressionable youth to receive direct from his fancy such 
tales as ‘A Daughter of Heth,” ‘A Princess of Thule,” 
and ‘‘Madcap Violet,” experienced pleasure of a kind 
with which it would be difficult to provide their sons and 
daughters from present-day fiction. There is nothing 
quite like them, and they are of a quality which cannot be 
imitated by the cleverest literary counterfeiter. They 
possess a subtle something which is no trick of style or 
method, but is a kind of magnetic current set up by contact 
with the reader’s imagination. In spite of careful indica- 
tion of locality, minute description of scenery, and studied 
individualisation of the characters, the entire effect of the 
tales was one of delightful romance. The sentiment of 
them persisted in the mind, and made a niche for itself for 
ever in the memory. Many persons who read them with 
avidity would affect to belittle them, saying they were 
long-winded, fine-spun, superficial, cheap; but all the 
while they were only weakly attempting to compound with 
their critical faculty for the secret spell which held them 
bound. 

Were not these young men, handsome, well-formed, 
healthy and generous, just what we wished we could be ? 
Where else could we find so accurate and grateful an 
image presented to us of ourselves, such as we would fain 
see in the looking-glass or find in a friend’s or lover’s 
heart? No reader is proof against such flattery, and it 
was precisely that which William Black offered to every 
youth. But he did more; for he had what for a man is 
the astonishing gift of divining just what girls would fain 
seem to appear to young men. Ina word, youth with all 
its fictions, hallucinations of self, untruths (if you like the 
word better), pervades his books—youth and that other 
divine thing, the sentiment of the open air. He might 
call the place wherein the tale moved Skye, or Piccadilly, 
or Norfolk, or the Black Forest; no matter what the 
name, it was only a space to be filled with the action 
of free life and romantic emotion. And to the generation 
we are speaking of he accomplished the chief feat of a tale 
and crowning glory of an author: he made you feel that 
at the time the things he was telling you of were in 
progress nothing else of particular consequence was 
happening in the petty remainder of the habitable globe. 

There is a golden—no, a leaden—rule of criticism 
which goes by asking what qualities an author did noz 
have, and proceeds to set these forth elaborately by quota- 
tion and comparison. This method is chiefly of value for 
displaying the learning and omniscience of the critic. 
Tried in this way, the art of William Black could be 
shown to be wanting in a most lamentable number of 
qualities to be found in divers other novelists. But inas- 
much as we choose our furniture and food, our friends 
and wives (as it is to be hoped they accept us) for the 
good qualities they possess, we ought not to apply any 
less sympathetic a test to one who gives us such genuine » 
delight as does a favourite novelist. And although the 
qualities which endeared William Black to the readers of 
his prime, engrossed the imagination of the youths and 
maidens who devoured him, and revivified {in their elders 
the unquenchable aspirations of their youth, are not at 
present so valued as they were, it is not to be concluded 
that they have lost their hold on time. There are waves 
of fashion in all things, even in novels; but it is to be» 
observed that Black wrote to no fashion, neither down ' 
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ner up to one, but in obedience to an artistic impulse, 
with life before him. He made life seem better than it 
really is ; he made it appear simpler ; but he never debased 
or distorted the image of humanity acting in it. His 
placid, careful, and at times beautiful style reflected his 
view of existence: a play of free and generous emotions 
not always leading to happiness, under the open and 
eternal air which has its storms as well as its calms. 


REVIEWS 


BYRON—‘‘ FAMOUS”” AND INFAMOUS 


“The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals.” Vol. II- 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. London: John Murray. 6s. 


SOME time last June we welcomed the first volume of Mr. Prothero’s 
“new, revised, and enlarged edition” of Byron, laying special 
stress on the sound scholarship and thoroughness evident in its 
annotation. The new volume has received the same care as its 
predecessor, and we laid it aside with a profound respect and 
gratitude for the completeness and foresight which mark the editing 
of this vastly entertaining collection. 

The volume “ carries the autobiographical record of the poet’s 
life from August 1811 to April 1814. Between these dates were 
published ‘Childe Harold’ (Cantos I., II.), ‘The Waltz, ‘The 
Giaour,’ ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ the ‘Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte.’ 
At the beginning of this period Byron had suddenly become the 
idol of society ; towards its close his personal popularity almost 
as rapidly declined before a storm of political vituperation.” Thus 
the argument : now for the outline of Mr. Prothero’s hero. 

“Mad, bad, and dangerous to know,” wrote Lady Caroline 
Lamb in her diary before she met Byron. The premonition, in- 
tuition, or whatever it was, that guided this entry was strangely 
prophetic. Lady Caroline, however, was but one of several women 
who had reason to pen similar estimates—married women for the 
most part, and women of the world. Byron hada poor opinion 
of the sex in consequence—of a sex he only half knew, only 
half understood, one might almost fancy. He seems always 
to have been bent on easy conquests, and they come readily—too 
readily—to a man of his rank and fame. Miss Milbanke, one of 
the few, the very few decent women he ever met, became, it is 
true, Lady Byron. But they were an ill-assorted couple, and the 
reason is not far to seek. Byron was spoiled, utterly spoiled ; by 
his mother, by his tutors, by himself, and later by fortune and by 
the world that afterwards turned on him. His publisher, too, 
spoiled him—an uncommon accident. John Murray as revealed by 
these letters is a figure of exceeding amiability and integrity. We 
see him, however, dealing with a wealthy peer who, by chance, 
happens to be a peer of genius. We would, to round this impres- 
sion, very much like to see letters addressed by Murray to less 
favoured clients ; for, sad and cynical as our confession may 
appear, we greatly suspect that even Sir Walter Besant’s 
blackest publisher would be courtesy’s self, did a live lord call on 
him with a bundle of verse. Six thousand copies within a month 
of publication, however, is no negligible quantity. The critics, 
by-the-bye, wrote Byron down “ minor poet.” Choice term ! 

We have treated Byron with small enthusiasm; indeed, he 
arouses little. Flashes of generosity, even nobility, accentuate the 
aristocratic egotism of these London years. He is kind to his 
servants as he would be kind toa dog, he is entertaining and frank 
in the society of his intellectual equals—Moore, Lord Holland, 
and the rest. But he seems to have no hesitation about seducing 
the wives of his friends ; in fact, his moral sense—more or less of a 
vacuum—and his notions of honour are abominably decadent. 
We are not disposed to shake elongated heads over the ways of 
unregenerate youth; but Byron early sought and gained expe- 
rience, and there is little of passion, headlong or sincere, in his 
escapades. That he managed to escape cold lead, or at least 
he horsewhip, surprises us. 

This second volume is cramful of interesting matter. Of 
special interest are the “ Attacks upon Byron in the newspapers for 
February and March, 1814,” reprinted inan Appendix. Here isan 
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interesting extract from a letter to John Murray which shows that 
the American pirate has made other victims than Mr. Andrew Lang : 
“ You were talking to-day,” writes Byron (December 27, 1813), “ of 
the American edition of a certain unquenchable memorial of my 
younger days (‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’). As it 
can’t be helped now, I own I have some curiosity to see a copy of 
transatlantic typography. ‘This you will perhaps obtain, and one 
for yourself; but I must beg that you will not zport more, 
because, seriously, | do wish to have that thing forgotten as much 
as it has been forgiven.’ 

A charming sentiment, this one at the finish. 


If only Byron 
had not been cursed with the Byronic temperament ! 


THE NEW CARLYLE 


** Historical Sketches.” 
& Hall. 10s. 6d. 


THE literary resurrectionist is not a very admirable character. 
To disinter remains which an eminent author has endeavoured 
decently to bury is, as a rule, no job for honest men. But those 
who have incurred the responsibility of printing this hitherto 
unpublished work of Carlyle have done the publica signal service. 
It is true that the manuscript had been deliberately put aside by 
Carlyle, and that he was distracted from his original scheme by 
the intense admiration which he conceived for Oliver Cromwell. 
But the book is much more than a mere fragment. What there 
is of it is in Carlyle’s most characteristic vein ; and one can only 
regret that he did not proceed with this history of England from 
the accession of James I. If he had only not taken up the un- 
speakable Frederick! A history of the House of Stuart was a 
contribution which he owed, and which he alone, since Scott, could 
have paid, to the annals of his native country. 

We will not vouch for the sage’s absolute accuracy. He is 
tremendously severe, as usual, upon Dr. Dryasdust. Yet without 
the Doctor he would not have had a fact whereon to base his 
imposing edifice of speculation. He cannot help giving history a 
twist to suit his own ends. But the impression he conveys of the 
reign “of our second Solomon, and of the earlier portion of his 
son’s sway, is most picturesque and vivid. Whether it is just is 
another matter. The portion dealing with Jenny Geddes, for 
example, strikes us as being eminently unfair. That rowdy harridan 
is taken as a representative of Scottish religious feeling. John 
Knox, or we are greatly mistaken, would have made short work of 
the creature. Melville, the real founder of Presbytery as opposed 
to Episcopacy, would have said : aud ¢ali auxilio. On the other 
hand, nothing could be saner and sounder than Carlyle’s chapter 
on Bacon. He bears, perhaps, rather harder than is necessary on 
his Lordship’s personal character. He cannot forget his “ eyes 
like a viper.” But on Bacon as a philosopher he is excellent. 
‘‘ Better methods of labelling, of mixing, compounding and sepa- 
rating ”—that is what the Novum Organum comes to. The gulf 
between Carlyle, with all his faults, and Macaulay, with all his 
brilliance, is accurately measured by their treatment of Lord 
Verulam. 

These sketches are plainly marked by one of Carlyle’s most 
prominent qualities ; his profound wisdom after the event. Had 
the bowls rolled otherwise—had the Puritans never enjoyed their 
fleeting hour of triumph—how eloquent Thomas would have been 
in demonstrating that such a result was inevitable, and in pouring 
scorn on the dullards who had failed to read the signs of the 
times! Comments in such a strain are Carlyle’s principal titles 
to the status of a prophet. “I told you so,” “JT could have 
told you that,” are the gist of his message. Many less preten- 
tious persons say as much in the commerce of ordinary life. But, 
while the seer recedes to 100 to 1 (if we may borrow a metaphor 
from the sport of kings), the literary man never loses his charm. 
This uncompleted essay makes delightful reading ; and the picture 
he draws of life in London under the first James of England will 
not be forgotten until the “ Fortunes of Nigel” ceases to be read 
by intelligent and educated people. Perhaps the deepest impres- 
sion made on the reader’s mind by what Carlyle tells him is one 
of the prodigious wealth of England as compared with the squalor 
and poverty of her Northern neighbour. 


By Thomas Carlyle. London : Chapman 
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“THE RING” ACCORDING TO “G. B. S.” 


‘The Perfect Wagnerite: a Commentary on the Ring of the 
Niblungs.” By G. BernardShaw. London : Grant Richards. 
38. 6d. 


Tuis is a very amusing volume. A work by “G. B.S.” on the 
“Ring” could hardly fail to be that. But whether there is need 
to take it as a serious contribution to the Wagner problem is another 
matter. All Wagner students have their theories about the “ Ring.” 
Mr. Shaw therefore was entirely within his rights in giving his own 
particular interpretation of the tetralogy. But with that genial 
tolerance of other people’s views which 1s one of his most engaging 
characteristics as a controversialist, he will doubtless allow fellow- 
Wagnerians to differ from his conclusions even when they derive 
nothing but delight from his amusing attempt to range the creator 
of the “ Ring” on the side of the angels—who happen in this in- 
stance to be (apparently) the Anarchists. Most of us are contented 
in our purblind blundering unintelligent fashion to regard the 
“Ring” mainly as a wonderfully effective presentation in musico- 
dramatic form of some of the most picturesque myths which have 
come down to us from our Northern ancestors, with a fairly obvious 
moral purport attached for those who choose to seek it. In the 
hands of Mr. Shaw the thing becomes another pair of sleeves 
entirely—a music drama still it may be, but so much more as well 
—a Fabian Essay, a pamphlet on Anarchism, a Plea for the Better 
Enforcement of the Factory Acts (with special reference to “ dan- 
gerous trades”), and much more besides. 

Everyone recognises, of course, the allegorical significance of 
the “Ring.” But no one has worked out the allegory before on 
quite the lines proposed by Mr. Bernard Shaw. For a certain 
distance one follows him readily enough. Thus Alberic stands 
for Commercialism, Wotan (apparently) for the ‘‘ Power-not-our- 
selves-which-makes-for-righteousness”” (the melioristic tendency 
of “G. B.S.” in this booklet is quite invigorating), Siegfried for 
Anarchism, Fricka for Law, Loge for that Great European Power 
of Lassalle “the Lie,” and so on. All of which differs slightly 
enough from the accepted conclusions of “ Ring” theologians. It 
is when Mr. Shaw proceeds to push his theories further that 
brutal, but insistent doubts suggest themselves to the intelligent 
reader at every point. No doubt in dealing with an allegory a 
good deal is permissible. You are entitled to work it in your own 
favour for all it is worth, and as far as it will go. But no further. 
You must draw the line somewhere, and when it comes to ruling 
out the whole of “ Gitterdimmerung,” in the case of the “ Ring,” 
as inessential and superfluous—which is Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
bland proposition—it seems time to draw it very firmly. Only 
Wagner himself, perhaps, could have done entire justice to such a 
Suggestion. Certainly it would have been amusing to learn his 
opinion of an interpretation of the “ Ring” which puts aside as a 
mere operatic episode, having no part or lot in the story itself, 
Briinnhilde’s love and expiatory self-sacrifice, though doubtless, on 
“G.B.S.’s” principle that an author knows nothing of his greatest 
works, a good deal might be said for the amendment of the tetra- 
logy in this direction. One recalls the sentiment of the individual 
who regretted that he had not been present on the occasion of the 
Creation. Doubtless Wagner might have made a better “ Ring,” 
as old Bishop Boteler once observed of the Deity in relation 
to the strawberry. Doubtless he might have ended it with the 
second act of “ Siegfried” —or rather the first scene of the third 
act—as Mr. Bernard Shaw suggests, and thereby saved himself 
the trouble of writing the remainder of that work and “ Gitter- 
dimmerung.” But as in point of fact he did nothing of the kind, 
It 1s probable that most Wagnerians will go on to the end of time 
continuing to regard the latter and not “Siegfried” as the con- 
cluding drama of the series, and trying to reconcile it with the 
earlier portion of the story which it happens to conclude. 

_ But this is not to say that Mr. Shaw has not written a very 
stimulating and amusing volume, peppered as it is all the same 
with various slips and errors of one sort and another, which might 
well have been avoided. Over the very title of the tetralogy, 
indeed, which is “The Ring of the Niblung,” not “of the 
Niblungs,” our author blunders quite gratuitously. “Night falls 
on the gods,” again, is an irritatingly inept translation of “ Gotter- 
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dimmerung,” while some of his observations concerning the music 
—though in general sane and penetrating enough—are even more 
glaringly reprehensible. To describe the noble “ Redemption 
through Love” motive, for instance, as almost “the most trumpery 
phrase in the whole tetralogy” is a judgment bordering on the 
grotesque—the idea is to bolster up the theory that “ Gétterdam- 
merung” is of no account—revealing as it does, however, the 
interesting fact that Mr. Shaw has not grasped in the least degree 
the musical significance of this particular motive. Rightly enough, 
he recalls its first appearance in the mouth of Sieglinde in “ Die 
Walkiire,” but evidently he does not recognise its connection with 
the beautiful “ Briinnhilde” theme—the first five of its eight notes 
are identical with the latter—which occurs all through the “ Gotter- 
dammerung.” Under which circumstance it is hardly surprising 
that he does not appreciate its appropriateness in an ennobled and 
transfigured form to symbolise and announce Briinnhilde’s apo- 
theosis. It is unpleasant to have to expose Mr. Shaw’s blunders 
in this painful fashion. But really for a professed musician, who 
pronounces the “ Redemption through Love” motive of “ Gétter- 
dimmerung ” “ trumpery,” no quarter is permissible. 


THE DREYFUS TRAGEDY 


“A History of the Dreyfus Case.” 
Simpkin, Marshall. tos. 6d. 

“The Dreyfus Case.” By Fred. C. Conybeare. London : George 
Allen. 55. 

“The Dreyfus Case.” By Georges Guyon. 
Geddes and Colleagues. 


By George Barlow. London : 


Edinburgh : Patrick 


IN 1894 a document—the famous dordereau—destined for Major 
Schwartzkoppen, Military Attaché of the German Embassy at 
Paris, was intercepted and brought to the French War Office, 
which thus became aware of the presence of a traitor in its ranks. 
Suspicion fastened on Captain Dreyfus, a Jew, but had nothing 
more conclusive to go upon than his race and a superficial 
resemblance of his handwriting to that of the dordereau. Never- 
theless he was arrested on October 15, 1894, was court-martialled 
on December 19, and on the following January 5 was drummed 
out of the French Army and then imprisoned for life on a swampy, 
pestiferous island off the South American coast, specially selected 
for this purpose. 

The official indictment of Dreyfus has since been given to the 
world ; so also has the fact that he was condemned, not on the 
recorded evidence, but on documents which were not divulged, as 
justice and law alike require, to the accused and his counsel. And 
to this gross and cruel illegality, to this high crime against the 
social order, the General Staff of the French Army, the President 
of the French Republic, two Premiers of France, with their 
Ministerial colleagues, and not a few of the leading members of 
the Judiciary, have made themselves party. Yet this is not the 
worst. Early in 1896 Colonel Picquart, then head of the 
Intelligence Department, having discovered, on the suggestion 
of the document known as the “ Jetct dleu,” that, not Dreyfus, 
but Esterhazy, was the writer of the dordereau, and, therefore, the 
traitor, began pressing upon his chiefs the necessity of revising 
the Dreyfus case, and on September 8, 1896—so long ago—wrote 
General Gonse as follows:—“If we lose time the initiative of 
asking a revision will come from outside, which fact, apart 
from higher considerations, does not leave the dea réle to us. 
We can avoid that by doing justice ourselves in right time.” But 
General Gonse and his colleagues of the War Office and the Etat- 
Major were of another way of thinking ; they held that better an 
innocent man should be punished than that they themselves should 
make public confession of having perpetrated an outrage on justice. 
And in the end Picquart, being inconveniently honest and able, 
was dismissed (November 16, 1896), and his place in the In- 
telligence Department was taken by Colonel Henry. In the 
meantime, exactly as Picquart foresaw, a demand for revision did 
come from the outside. On September 14, 1896, the Eclazr made 
the public acquainted with what the authorities had known for 
nearly two years—namely, that, innocent or guilty, Dreyfus had 
been illegally condemned; while on November to the Matin 
published a facsimile of the dordereau, and thus laid graphologists.. 
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all the world over on the scent of the true criminal and his 
accomplices. 

As the scent grew warmer Esterhazy, and Colonel Henry at 
his instigation, perpetrated fresh forgeries to explain away the 
truth as it came out bit by bit; and at these forgeries also 
President and Premiers, General Staff and Ministers of 
War, one after another connived. Among these forgeries, with 
which the “secret dossier” was replenished as occasion re- 
quired, were two letters as from Major Schwartzkoppen. 
These, on July 1 last, M. Cavaignac, then Minister of War, 
was indiscreet enough to read from the Tribune of the Chamber 
of Deputies as convincing samples of the evidence on which 
Dreyfus was condemned, and he went on to argue that, if the 
concealment of this evidence from the accused: and his counsel 
was technically illegal, the court-martial of December 1894 was 
better than legal: it was loyal. M. Cavaignac’s speech was, by 
order of the Chamber, placarded throughout France; but his 
triumph was shortlived. Two days later Colonel Picquart de- 
nounced the letters as forgeries, and it is beyond reasonable doubt 
that either Italy or Germany, or both, officially notified the French 
Government that M. Cavaignac’s documents and the construction 
he put upon them were false. “To save his face” as a Minister, 
M. Cavaignac was permitted to seem to discover for himself the 
forgery which had been privately denounced by a foreign Power, 
and on August 30 he ordered the arrest of Colonel Henry. The 
day after Henry was found dead in his cell, his throat cut from 
ear toear. Then the storm burst. The Henry tragedy, and the 
dread that a similar fate was awaiting Colonel Picquart under the 
brutal gaolership of General Zurlinden, at last opened the eyes of 
France—“so generous, so noble,” as one of her own poets with 
unconscious irony has called her—to the appalling series of crimes 
at which for four years she has been clapping hands; and asa 
result of the awakening the Premier (Brisson), on September 26 
last, ceased to offer sacrifice to the chose jugée—the fetish invented 
by General Billot—and resolved to refer the Dreyfus case to the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, the last refuge of justice in France. 

Such in bare outline is the story which Messrs. Barlow, 
Conybeare, and Guyon, each in his own way, set themselves to tell. 
M. Guyon’s little volume gives all the detail necessary to a full 
understanding of the story, and in giving it carefully abstains from 
taking a side. Yet, for all its impartiality, it leaves us thoroughly 
convinced of the illegality of the Dreyfus trial and of the guilty 
participation of many of the highest officials of the Republic in 
that illegality and in the crimes which have since been compassed 
to conceal or condone it. Readers who like their story “served 
up hot” may be referred to Mr. Conybeare or to Mr. Barlow. 
Both avowedly hold a brief for Dreyfus and Picquart, and inveigh 
against the other side with a fervour almost Gallic. Mr. Barlow, 
indeed, rises at moments to ecstasy, and becomes, for Britons, at 
any rate, distastefully rhapsodical. 

Of the three books Mr. Conybeare’s is the most useful. The 
multitudinous details of the story are marshalled and interpreted 
with rare skill, and its moving incidents and unsolved mysteries 
lose nothing in the telling. Mr. Conybeare has no hesitation in 
fathering “The Plot against Dreyfus” and the’ iniquities of the 
General Staff of the Army on the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The plot, he says, is all part and parcel of the campaign 
which for years past has been conducted against Jews and 
Protestants by the Jesuit and Dominican Orders—the Vatican 
approving. The purpose of the campaign? To recapture the 
Government of France, which is now to an extent out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers (less than 2} per cent. of the total popu- 
lation) in the hands of the Jews and the Huguenots. Now, while 
it is notorious that the entire Catholic Press of France 
is anti-Jew and anti-Dreyfus, that certain Jesuit preachers, Pére 
Du Lac and Pére Didon, have prostituted their pulpits in the 
service of the agitation against revision, and ‘that the cramming 
establishments for Saint Cyr and the Polytechnique are conducted 
by the Jesuit order, the proof is still wanting that the Roman 
Catholic Church as a church is actively concerned in the plot 
aforesaid. Mr. Conybeare tells us that Madame’ Dreyfus’s appeal 
tothe Pope “was ignored and treated with contempt,” and that 
“through the sinister influence of the Cardinal Rampolla and 
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Oraglia the entire weight of the Vatican was cast on the other 
side.” But for a charge of this magnitude some more convincing 
evidence than Mr. Conybeare’s bare assertion should have been 
putin. Mr. Barlow, it may be remarked, outdoes Mr. Conybeare 
in hostility to the Order of Jesus. He urges us all to take warning 
by the fate of Dreyfus, and enrol ourselves under the banner of 
Mr. John Kensit. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLGIRL 


“ The Renaissance of Girls’ Education.” By Alice Zimmern, 
London: Innes. 6s. 


WE have read through this book with the greatest interest. It 
consists ofa detailed account of the advance of women’s education 
during the last half-century, prefaced by a chapter sketching the 
conditions and changes of the previous three hundred years, 
Miss Zimmern describes the difficulties which beset the pioneers of 
the new movement; how, in spite of them, experiments were 
made, and first Queen’s College and afterwards Bedford College 
founded ; how Miss Buss and Miss Beale created the types of 
school which are associated with their names, in the face of deter- 
mined opposition; of the organisation of the High School 
System ; and of the Welsh Intermediate Schools, which are stil 
feeling their way. Each of these different types is fully described, ° 
and some idea is given of the methods, subjects, and times of 
school-work. Another section deals with the women’s colleges at 
Cambridge and Oxford, though in less detail: we are not told so 
much of the social life of these colleges, or of the routine, as in the 
case of the schools. 

This book suggests a number of burning questions, which Miss 
Zimmern touches upon in passing. As a rule, she puts her case 
with more fairness than some others of her party; yet the past 
struggle has left a spice of bitterness. A few men, such as F. D. 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley, Henry Sidgwick, are awarded praise 
and gratitude ; but, on the whole, men are represented as having 
done nothing but hinder the education of women. Miss Zimmern 
hardly realises that the hinderers were ably seconded by the 
women themselves, whose aim (whether rightly or wrongly) has so‘ 
often been to do what they fancied men would like. “When a 
scholar was hardly accounted a gentleman,” she writes, “a lady 
might be pardoned for neglecting her intellectual charms.” Why? 
If the pot is black, that gives no grace to the kettle; if the lady 
had intellectual tastes, she might have been pardoned for grieving 
at the gentleman’s ignorance, but not for imitating it. The sentence 
quoted is true only on the assumption that man is superior to 
woman, which Miss Zimmern would (we think) deny out and out. 
Yet though we do not make this assumption, we firmly believe 
that woman and man are not equal; that either sex has its own 
virtues and mental qualities, due to the laws of nature. Intellectual ’ 
strength, initiative and inventive power are peculiarly man’s, as 
bodily strength is; while woman is quick, intuitive, receptive, 
sympathetic, lacking at once man’s strength and his roughness. 
There is a real danger if women ignore the facts of nature. It may 
reasonably be doubted whether the average woman can stand the 
same strain as the average man, and, if not, the vitality of the 
mothers of the race may be seriously injured by trying. As regards 
the position of women at the Universities, their triumphs are 
won by picked women against average men of the same class. We 
must protest strongly against the assumption that jealousy and 
“deep-rooted prejudice” caused the refusal to grant women’s 
degrees, and that to grant degrees is a “logical consequence” of 
the first concession. This is to say, that if we invite a benighted 
wayfarer to supper, he has a claim on to-morrow’s dinner. The 
first concessions were made to help women at a time when there 
was no other way of helping them ; and nothing was further from 
the thoughts of most of those who voted for the concession than 
that this should be made the ground for claiming everything. The 
University, with its traditions and its endowments, is held in trust 
by those who now govern it ; and it is their business to see that no 
outside influences be allowed to act on it which may in the future 
modify the traditions to suit a section, or divert the endow- 
ments (which even now are insufficient) to purposes they were not 
meant for. ’ 
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Two faults in the modern girl’s school Miss Zimmern does not 
seem to have noticed. One is the bad manners of the girls, who 
are often aggressive and loud, and sometimes downright rude. 
The other, which can be more easily avoided, is the snobbishness 
shown in the constitution of some schools. Not only are the 
daughters of tradesmen often excluded, as though incapable of 
education or unworthy of friendship, but the style of living in 
different houses is arranged on different scales, the richer girls 
being classed together. Sometimes, too, girls of the same school 
and class are forbidden to speak to each other without the written 
consent of their parents. This kind of thing is fatal to all 
corporate feeling ; there can be no true public school where a boy or 
a girl is not taken for what they are worth, not for what money their 
father has. Petty social ambitions and a love of display must, 
in such a case, take the place of public spirit and good-fellowship ; 
and we hope that these are not signs of the future, but only survivals 
destined soon to die out. 

For the rest, we have nothing but admiration for Miss 
Zimmern’s book, and we recommend it heartily not only to women 
teachers, but to all who are interested in education. 


THE ARTIST CRAFTSMAN 


“The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” By Robert Browning. Designed 
and drawn by Harry Quilter, written and ornamented by 
Mary Quilter. London: Harry Quilter. 5 guineas (Japanese 
vellum), 10 guineas (English vellum) net. 


CENTURIES ago when books were written and illuminated by 
hand, industrious monks and laymen, many of these great artists 
in their way would spend months and months in the production 
of some beautiful volume, making of it a rich casket to hold 
precious thoughts and writings. Lanzi has told us how before the 
advent of Cimabue the art of painting had degenerated. That 
the Romans had at last given it no place save in the tesselated 
pavements upon which they trod with careless feet ; that from the 
obscurity of the Dark Ages it had at length emerged tainted with 
Byzantine formalism. The new men were miniaturists, makers of 
beautiful manuscripts bordered with water-colour drawings, illus- 
trative of the episodes chronicled. Later the bookbinder’s art 
came to enhance the value of these illuminated scrolls. Precious 
stones were set in bindings of wrought and precious metal-work 
and leather. “But this—all this—was in the olden time, long 
ago,” as Edgar Allan Poe somewhere remarks. 

To-day Mr. and Mrs. Quilter are attempting an interesting 
revival tempered by modern industrial conditions—which, in a 
measure, make this revival the more interesting. Briefly stated 
Mrs. Quilter has written out Robert Browning’s “ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” and ornamented this lovingly done text, while her 
husband has framed it in an appropriate setting of pictures and 
decorations, harmonising with the subject chosen, representative 
of the images and fancies conjured up by Browning’s celebrated 
poem. Mr. Quilter has a marvellously acute and active mind, 
wields a brush (we will call it a brush, although he is entirely 
occupied with line-work) that reflects a thousand moods and styles. 
He has put months and months of labour into this one work, and 
the result is a miracle of versatility, of fresh invention, mastery 
over every variety of form. At times he draws a fantastic pattern, 
or a grotesque, at times one rococo, loaded with ornament ; again 
he is severely simple or works in heavy masses of impressive 
black-and-white. By turns his designs are barbaric, pseudo- 
oriental, mediaeval, Japanesque; Elizabethan, primitive Italian or 
Germanic. He has every style on the point of his pen, and has 
covered these pages with as rich and skilled a display of draughts- 
manship as we remember to have witnessed. Only in his drawing 
of the human figure does he fail to satisfy us. Here he is halting, 
uncertain, and this hesitancy is the more apparent when we come 
to consider the verve that is put into drawings of animal life—of the 
tats, for instance, whose surging in the wake of the Pied Piper is 
rendered with inimitable force, movement, and suggestion of vast 
numbers. 

__ The binding and housing of this work are worthy of the labour 
involved in its* production. ‘Bound in stained leather, stamped 
with original design in gold ; the front cover inlaid with repouss¢é 
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panels of solid silver, &c.,” so runs the publisher’s account of the 
exterior of the most richly and tastefully produced volume that it 
has been THE OUTLOOK’s privilege to review.. Modern processes 
have enabled Mr. and Mrs. Quilter to duplicate and reduplicate 
their work. The book as offered to the public is a thing done, for 
all practical purposes, in the old mediceval way. The 500 or 600 
copies that are offered mark the difference between the centuries. 


GIFTS FOR GIRLS 


IF good type and sumptuous trappings represent the sum total of 
our requirements for little folk at Christmas, they are to be found 
galore in the pile of a dozen or so volumes before us. Moreover, 
the daintiest illustrations freely illuminate these pages ; for mastery 
over pen and wash has advanced Jari fassu with recent progress 
in the processes of reproduction, and we have learnt to expect 
good pictures. Nor have we far to seek for the pointed moral ; 
there is enough of this and to spare, both gilded and unadorned. 
But “ What were Life if things of sense were all?” and among the 
literary wares, which are displayed to view at this season, it is 
Imagination unrestrained and Humour, genuine mirth compelling 
humour, that baffles our search. Are we to look in vain for 
another “ Wonderland,” another “ Alice,” or to hark back a decade 
or more? Shall we never again breathe the fragrance of the 
country-side in more “Parables from Nature,” like those of Mrs. 
Gatty? Nursery classics these ; and none so good are here. But 
to work, 

Katharine Tynan gives us a fresh Irish story—“ The Handsome 
Brandons” (Blackie)—relating the chequered fortunes of a family 
of characteristic Irish sisters. The evil genius of the Brandons 
has been “one of the bad De Lacys,” residing, appropriately, in 
“ Angry Castle”—“a big old man, with square, relentless jaws, 
the colour of grey granite” (a flesh tint possibly unique). We 
like the prodigal brother Pierce, and there is an excellent character- 
sketch in the “fairy-godmother,” Lady O’Brien. The Swan-type 
illustrations by Gertrude Hammond, R.I., deserve especial men- 
tion, alike for workmanship and reproduction. Another book 
which might be labelled for girls is the “ Laurel Walk,” by Mrs. 
Molesworth (Isbister), told in the writer’s best style, though the 
plot is thin and worn well-nigh threadbare. 

Humour and imagination of the right sort lurk within the 
pages of “Chips and Chops,” by R. Neish (Blackie), a collection 
of tales of the stuff calculated to charm the volatile fancies of little 
folks, and suitably and quaintly illustrated by Mr. Millar’s 
facile pen. But wise indeed would be the child that could 
unravel the tangled web of folklore contained in “Cornish 
Whiddles for Teenin’ Time,” by Mrs. Frank Morris (T. Fisher 
Unwin), interpreted as “ Tales for Candle-lighting Time.” They 
are told in an old chapel to village children by one Trethowan, 
who, after delivering himself of his seventhly and lastly, like the 
dying swan, is translated to another sphere, possibly in expiation 
of his deception towards Mrs. Trethowan, 

It was a pleasing and appropriate fancy which drew from the 
pen of A. Hutchinson Sterling, M.A., “ The Reign of the Princess 
Naska” (Blackie)—a humorous yet pathetic travesty on peace 
rescripts. A veritable termagant of an eleven-year-old Princess 
this, who ordains that executions and warfare shall hereafter cease 
in Tsarkovia ; in one brief day she rids the State of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Lord Chancellor, and herself of the services 
of her private whipping-boy. She is, however, too good for this 
world, and, in the closing scene, crowns her rival, Prince Boris, 
and elicits his promise that, come what may, it shall be law in 
Tsarkovia that the office of Pafinska may never again fall to the 
lot of boy or girl., Paul Hardy’s illustrations are delightful. 

Pleasant, if commonplace, is “The Girls of St. Wode’s,” by 
Mrs. Meade (Chambers), dealing with the University life of young 
women—“ some terribly modern, the reverse of archaic ”—others 


“more conventional. The interest centres round a great deception, 


which is managed skilfully enough. 

We find two old friends in new guise by Miss Stella Austin. 
“‘Our Next-Door Neighbour ” and “ For Old Sake’s Sake” (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co.), now enter their fourth edition, sufficient 
guarantee of their popularity. “A Girl of To-day,” by Ellinor 
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Davenport Adams (Blackie), is a suferior story depicting the life 
and aims of certain youthful altruists ; we read it respectfully and 
did not fail again to appreciate Miss Hammond’s illustrations. 

All the old stage friends and properties of Fairyland are ready 
to hand in “Princes Three and Seekers Seven” (a mighty title 
this !), by Mara Colquhoun (Elliot Stock). The Princes busy 
themselves with victories for honour, love, and sacrifice, while the 
Seekers, “ brothers brave and bold,” go in quest of sister Rosamond. 
There is no lack of scenic change in the “Fortunes of the 
Charlton Family” (Chatterbox Library). In a hundred or more 
pages we pass at express speed from St. Andrews to Poland, 
Australia, America, and England, without being much the wiser. 
“Under the Laburnums,” by Emma Marshall (James Nesbit & 
Co.), is yet another eminently wholesome story for young girls, told 
of a very human “ Cynthia,” and with all the unction which charac- 
terises Mrs. Marshall’s works. 

The supposed spell of a Devonshire witch is the reason of the 
title “ Overlooked,” by Bessie Hawker (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
& Co.). The subject of the overlooking is a farmer’s mare ; but 
the story is as much concerned with the regeneration of Rosamond 
Ferrers, a selfish, /im-de-siécle young person, whose character under- 
goes metamorphosis when brought in contact with the surround- 
ings of a village rectory. The writer knows her country, and the 
interest is well maintained. 

“ Bonded Three,” by Bessie Marchand (Blackie), Jands us in 
India. The title is connected with triplets—two sisters and a 
brother—and forms a peg from which depend mysterious allusions 
to Hindu mythology. In the first few pages we are involved in 
coolie risings, a massacre, and smallpox. Two of the triplets 
disappear, while the third narrowly escapes a cobra-bite. We rub 
our eyes when we find a superlatively high-caste Hindu doing 
poojah to the idol Ka/ee, yet rejoicing in the Mahommedan name 
of Nadir Khan. Why does Rosamond, “ clear complexioned and 
ruddy of hair,” become a little zya# in the illustration on p. 164? 
This is not another * Moonstone,” nor is it of the India we know. 
Has the writer ever been there? 


TWO WOMEN NOVELISTS 


“ Phases of an Inferior Planet.” By Ellen Glasgow. London : 
Heinemarn. 6s. 


ELLEN GLASGOW has imparted to her work few of those qualities 
which give to the American novel its particular flavour for English 
readers, and this despite that it ends where it begins—on the 
Broadway, New York. By this, of course, we mean that the whole 
scene is laid in New York ; that the characters are wholly Ameri- 
can; and that American life in various lights and degrees is the 
predominant content of the author’s mind in her capacity of nove- 
list. What causes the special feeling we have about it is the 
personal standpoint from which the book is written. Most novelists 
see and think and feel pretty much as their neighbours ; and the 
point of view from which they envisage life is the locally—large 
sense here, please—prevailing one. This is, no doubt, excellent 
for the novels—and for the novelists ! Ellen Glasgow’s outlook is 
that of a minority of very modern people in each country ; but it is 
to be doubted if these people ought to write novels unless for con- 
sumption among themselves. The position is certainly diffi- 
cult for such novelists just now, since they must choose be- 
tween courting misunderstanding and emulating those famous 
islanders who lived by taking in each others washing. 
Even intelligent folk are not usually addicted to viewing humanity 
in the critical spirit of the biologist. They have their affairs 
to look after and the human side of their lives to engage their 
attention. In short, they are too much occupied in living to 
care to think—or even be able to do so—outside their personal 
plane of observation and experience. This sort of criticism may 
be unsatisfactory to Miss Glasgow, but it is really a compliment, 
since her book has stimulated us to render the somewhat unusual 
impression it has made on us. This is no small merit. But in 
other respects the merits of her book are merits of perception 
rather than of artistry. By this we must not be understood to 
imply that she has not given us much humanity and much excellent 
insight, but rather that she fails in certain respects, indispensable 
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in a first-rate novel. In the first place, you do not believe a word of 
the whole thing, and though there is nothing that does not follow 
along very natural lines of life, you nevertheless feel the whole 
time that it all never happened, and that an author is composing, 
Such a feeling is fatal. ‘We cannot exactly specify how the failure 
of effect arises. The something which is wanting in the vitality of 
a work of art is not to be ascertained by application of rule and 
measure. To complete our fault-finding, the characterisation js 
effective but somewhat clumsy, and the writing has a certain lack 
of mobility. Yet we feel that the mind behind the book is worth 
infinitely more than the book it has produced, though we distinctly 
wish it to be understood that this latter is better than nine novels 
out of ten, and—if only by the minority specified—well worth 
reading. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson.” By May Sinclair. London and 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Sinclair has written a quite unusually clever novel. “ Mr, 
and Mrs. Nevill Tyson” is not what young ladies call a “ plea. 
sant” novel; but it is nowhere sordid or down-at-heel. It is 
essentially analytic, but never unclean ; it is mainly psychological, 
but on no page is it dull. In short, it combines incident, move- 
ment, and life with a singularly faithful and pathetic picture of an 
ill-assorted marriage, and it scores its success as much by its 
dignity and reticence as by the poignancy and sincerity of its 
characterisation. Mr. Nevill Tyson is what is commonly known 
asa “ bounder” ; his wife, though not well-bred, is one of “ Nature’s 
ladies.” Mr. Tyson is at heart selfish and self-centred ; Mrs. 
Tyson lives only for her husband and for the perfecting of her love 
for him. She has ideals and inspirations ; he is a clod and an 
animal. Throw the two together and disillusionment is inevitable. 
A child is born to them, of which he becomes instantly and insanely 
jealous. Rather than lose her hold on him, she is content to pose 
as an unnatural mother and to relinquish all the sweeter uses of 
maternity. He tires of her, and seeks dissipation elsewhere ; she 
lives entirely in the hope of regaining his affection. The cama- 
vaderie which she feels for one of his friends—a friendship simply 
grounded on the fact that the man zs the familiar of the man she 
loves—is mistaken by her husband for a guilty intrigue. Finally, 
when she sacrifices her beauty in a successful effort to save him 
from fire—he being drunk at the moment of the outbreak—the 
man is nauseated by the consequences of her accident, and runs 
away to the Soudan rather than attempt to awake a love that can 
no longer be rooted in sensual instinct alone. There he dies in 
action, and is accounted a hero; while the woman whose life he 
has ruined fades away to a chorus of obloquy and misunderstand- 
ing. The whole thing is admirably done, with moderation always, 
and yet always with power. There is no melodrama, though the 
temptations to it were obvious ; and the zwances of sentiment and 
emotion are most sympathetically indicated. Miss Sinclair’s work 
is comparatively new to us; but it is work that will certainly be 
watched in future. It isa long time since we have encountered 
a woman writer so effectually equipped with tact, judgment, and 
the literary quality. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


M. EMILE ZOLA, who is now in England, is busying himself with 
the first of a series of four novels, which, he says, are to form his 
literary and political testament to France. The first of these books 
is designed as a protest against the national “ Malthusianism,” 
and will be called “ Fécondité.” The purpose of the three remain- 
ing books of the series will be clearly recognisable from the titles. 
These are “ Travail,” “Vérité,” and “Justice.” The first half of 
“Fécondité” is already written. The whole cycle is designed as 
a protest and an appeal to M. Zola’s fellow-countrymen, and the 
work will afford another proof of M. Zola’s patriotism and devotion 
to France. M. Fasquelle will, of course, publish this work in Paris, 
while Messrs. Chatto & Windus, aided by Mr. Ernest Vizetelly, 
will do the same over here. 


The new volume of Mr. William Watson (John Lane), though 
it bears the title of “Collected Poems,” does not, by any means 
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include all that he has written. The omissions are best. indicated 
in his own prefatory announcement :— 


“In preparing this Collected Edition of his poems the 
Author has excluded the whole of his earliest volume, ‘ The 
Prince’s Quest’ (1880); has omitted some three-fifths of his 
second volume, ‘Epigrams’ (1884), and has included the 
greater part of the contents of all his subsequent volumes 
of verse, with the exception of ‘The Year of Shame,’ here re- 
presented by a small selection, and ‘The Eloping Angels, 
omitted altogether.” 


We hear of journalistic developments in London. A new 
Roman Catholic weekly, with pronounced literary and social 
interests, will be launched rather early in the New Year. One of 
the morning papers is to extend its literary scope very consider- 
ably in a couple of months, and the proprietors of a Sunday 
journal have some idea of bringing out their organ as a daily as 
well as a weekly paper later on. 


Celtic scholarship is making interesting progress. German 
and French scholars have been devoting their attention for years 
to the published and manuscript materials of Irish literature and 
legend, though, perhaps, little more than certain work of Professor 
Kuno Meyer and M. d’Arbois de Jubainville has penetrated to 
the libraries of well-read Britons—always excepting specialists of 
the type of Mr. Nutt, Professor John Rhys, and such as they. 
Miss Eleanor Hull’s very admirable, though incomplete, edition of 
“The Cuchullin Saga” (Nutt) furnishes one of the best available 
examples of the character of Irish romantic (one might really say 
epic) legend. The Saga opens vistas of far-reaching interest. A 
capable study of the mass of Gaelic literature, in its spiritual and 
artistic as well as its comparative significance, is much needed 
and obviously this cannot be done except by one who is a pene- 
trative critic as well as an Irish scholar. Dr. Douglas Hyde’s 
forthcoming “History of Irish Literature”—meaning Gaelic or 
Celtic literature—should be helpful in this connection. Miss Hull’s 
book is to the general reader an expressive indication of the mean- 
ing of Gaelic literature—it is, of course, an old story to the specialist. 
By the way, the study of the Irish language for literary purposes 
is making considerable headway. 


It is well for literary London to see itself as others see it. Thus 
the New York Critic :-— 


- “They roll logs to some purpose in London. I see by 
the papers that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s ‘Aylwin’ has gone into 
four editions in as many weeks. I could never be induced to 
buy, much less read, a book that had been fired at my head, 
if I may be allowed the expression, as Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
book has been fired at the heads of the English people. If 
Mr. Ruskin had come out of his retirement and written 
another ‘ Seven Lamps,’ there could not have been more of 
a to-do made about it. Had ‘Aylwin’ been published in the 
ordinary way, without all this beating of drums, I doubt that 
it would ever have reached a second edition. Now we hear 
that the author is so pleased with his success that he is going 
to unearth other manuscripts that have long lain hidden in 
his desk. I note, by the way, that the A¢heneum, of whose 
staff -he is a conspicuous member, gives the book the first 
place in a recent number, and praises it in a manner that 
would be more flattering coming from a less prejudiced 
source.” 


The January issue of the Dome will be a notable number. 
Besides the artistic features, whose excellence has already won for 
this periodical a distinguished place, there will be a new poem by 
Mr. Stephen Phillips entitled “ Martini Luigi Implora Pace.” A 
portrait of Mr. Phillips, drawn by Mr. Will Rothenstein, will be 
found in the same issue. Mr. Francis Thompson also contributes 
a poem to this number. The Dowie is to be congratulated. 


_ People have unkindly doubted that Mr. Lang has any enthu- 
Siasms, The study of early religion is evidently to be an abiding 
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one of them. In his introduction to Mrs. Langlot Parker’s really 
poetical volume “More Australian Legendary Tales” (Nutt), he 
takes occasion, as he did at length in “ The Making of Religion,” 
to remind anthropologists of a series of mystical points in savage 
lore and life that they are neglecting. He tilts at the theories of 
ancestor-worship and “ghost-feeding,” evidently pleased with 
those blacks who call the latter “ white fellows’ gammon.” 


In view of recent dramatic developments one could quite 
understand a Dumas Society in London ; that is to say, a society 
for the proper study of “ Alexander the Great,” and for his pro» 
tection—from certain playwrights. But for the Lever Society, 
forming just now in London, there is really very little need. Lever 
presents no problems, no depths that demand elucidation. He 
was simply a rollicking story-teller who presented, with no very 
profound art, the rather obvious characteristics of one side of an 
Ireland that is gone for ever. He was not intellectual, and he was. 
not subtle. So, to put the question scientifically, Lever needs no 
lever to raise him in public estimation, and the lever that would do 
so would not be one acting on a really critical fulcrum. But 
perhaps it is feared that the playwrights have their eyes on the 
author of “ Charles O’ Malley,” and his admirers are determined to 
be prepared. 


From Heaven to Hades. The other day it was with the 
name of the Deity that novelists garnished the titles of their 
books. There was “ God is Love,” which Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Son would have nothing to do with, and others. To-day Satan is 
in fashion. “Seven Nights with Satan,” by J. L. Owen, is one, 
and another is “ Thoughts on Hell,” by Victor Morton. 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


CHRISTMAS is but a week off, so it behoves us to take courage and 
get the shopping over. But how much easier said than done! 
Christmas shopping sounds delightful, even simple; but it’s no 
simple matter when at some of the large shops one gets into.a 
vortex of would-be buyers and others. The “ others” are generally 
trying, as, having no intention of spending money, they give up 
plenty of time to seeing everything. in Swan & Edgar’s this 
morning, for example, the hubbub on the staircase was simply 
deafening. A continual stream of “ sightseers” wended their way 
up and down. 

“ You here, Louisa ?” 

“My dear Laura,” replied a shrill voice addressing the first 
speaker, whose generous proportions almost blocked the way, 
“ How do you do ?—I suppose you have made all your purchases ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, dear. I’m just looking about me. I 
never think of buying anything till Christmas Eve.” 

“Christmas Eve!” with a horrified shriek. “What an idea ! 
and you with such a large family! I declare I’ve been out every 
day for the last week.” 

“Good gracious, what a bore! I never think of getting a thing, 
except eatables, till Christmas Eve—then I go to the Stores and 
shop in peace.” 

“ My dear, but the crowds !” 

“Quite a mistake! There isn’t a soul. It’s simply heaven. 
Everyone has been frightened away by those terrifying notices 
about ‘leaving things to the last,’ consequently you have the 
field to yourself.” 





A XMAS GIFt. 


A you seeking a Christmas Gift for a friend at home or abroad whicl 
will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be in the 
British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 
ddress :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Says the DAJLY MATL.—* Our usually well-informed contemporary, Tum 
OvTLOOK, speaks as one having authority.” 


Says the DAILY TELEGRAPH,‘ Besides being truthful and genial, avoids 
the stabbing method.” 
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“ He, he ! how brilliant you always are! But I’m afraid” (with 
sudden consciousness) * we are blocking the stairs.” 

“ There’s plenty of room,” responds the weighty Laura. “ For 
my part I detest people who are always in a hurry. No, thank 
you, my good girl; not anything to-day. I’m merely looking at 
your pretty things. Ninepins? No, thank you; yes, they are— 
quite 00 lovely—Louisa, don’t hurry away. Do come and wind up 
some of these toys; they’re so fascinating. Have you been up to 
Peter Robinson’s? Well, they have the most enchanting things— 
mechanical fencing-geese, just fancy ! No, I didn’t buy any ; but I 
" got the most lovely blue velvet tea-gown—periwinkle. I’m afraid 
it will make me look a trifle stout ; but really it was too tempting, 
and John adores blue. My good young lady, I said before I was 
not making any purchases. Aren’t they tiresome, Louisa? Ah, 
must you go? but you're always in a panic. Good-bye, dear ; 
mind you run up to the Circus to see those fencing-geese—they’re 
zoo fas——” 

I escape at last, but, indeed, every shop one goes to is much the 
same ; and I can’t help wondering if, after all, there may not be 
sound wisdom in Laura’s plan. A walk up Regent Street brings 
one to Evans’s door, feeling somewhat fitter to re-enter the fray. 
The toy department is reached in safety, but the racket is deafen- 
ing ; musical boxes, popguns, trains, mechanical toys, and talking 
dolls, with their sempiternal “ Mamma,” “ Papa,” all join in making 
a disturbance which might rival Babel. At one stall, laden with 
huge, fluffy balls and black dolls dressed in glaring knitted gar- 
ments, I noticed a helpless young clergyman, with a lost and woe- 
begone expression on his face. His hands are full of parcels, and 
he looks about him in distraction, as though asking himself how 
or why he ever got here. A pert attendant approaches. 

“What can I show you? Photo frames, toy pistols, musical 
boxes—now, this doll’s house,” she rattles on, indicating with a 
wave of her hand a magnificent structure in red and white wood, 
“this doll’s house is quite new——” 

The poor man’s face assumes an expression of despair, and, 
looking helplessly, he says :— 

“ Well, the fact is, my dear young lady, I require a little cherish- 
ment——” 

“ A little wo?, sir?” inquired the girl, with a blank look. 

“A little cherishment,” with an enveloping motion of his arms. 

A puzzled look settled itself on the girl’s face, and she says 
hurriedly, “ I'll go and call the shop-walker, sir.” 

“ No, no, no,” remonstrated the poor man ; “just tell me my 
way. You see, I’m from the country——.,” 

“ Evidently,” was the pert interruption. 

“ Yes ”—with a coy look from under his brows—“ I’m from the 
country, and I got puzzled with the different departments, and, 
seeing the berlin-wool things here, I thought—well, you see, my 
dear wife’s an invalid, and I thought a little cherishment—the 
evenings are so cold ——” i 

Hastily brushing tears of suppressed laughter from my eyes, I 
come to the rescue. 

“You probably require a woollen shawl,” I suggest casually, 
picking up a fat negress, and inspecting her with feigned interest. 

“Ah !”—with a gush of relief—“ precisely ; the very thing—a 
little shawl just to put round her shoulders. How good of you, 
Madam! and, now, where, may I ask, can I find that? In what 
part of the shop? Is it pos——” 

“You go downstairs, sir,” says the girl with rather a disdainful 
air, “and through the subway ; then turn to the right, and you'll 
find the ladies’ department on the left.” ks 

“Dear, dear me! How very confusing! Thank you so much, 
madam” (to me), “thank you.” The poor man hurries away 
muttering to himself, “ Down the subway, through the stairs.” 

I leave Evans’s and retrace my steps as far as Oxford Circus. 
The windows in Peter Robinson’s are so enthralling it seems a 
pity to goin. When I enter I find myself near the lace depart- 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our 
KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black's 

“ Atlas,” 1808, published at £3 3s., price "30s., carriage paid. We 
want Kipling’s ‘Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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ment. There is an air of festivity in the place—Christmastide 
seems to pervade the very atmosphere, and it feels almost wrong 
to buy anything so ordinary as lace. A young person, who 
might from her appearance be a milliner’s assistant, raps on the 
counter with her knuckles. 

“T want some more of that spotted chiffon Madame Arnold 
got ere the other day, you £vow.” 

“T’m afraid we’re quite out of it,” he says, and disappears to 
inquire. 

“Yes, Miss, every bit gone; been such a run on it”; and 
then, with a keen business instinct, he adds: “We have a lovely 
assortment of Christmas things just come in—splendid line—fancy 
department on the left—fans, photo-frames, card-cases.” 

“Thank you,” she says, in a caustic tone, “ very nice, I’m sure, 
but they’d ’ardly do fer trimmin’ ’ats,” and she hurries out. 

I make my intended purchases and go away too. Every shop 
one comes to seems more beautiful than the last. Indeed it would 
be difficult to say which displays the loveliest things. I stand for 
a moment at Marshall & Snelgrove’s window, and my feminine 
heart begins to pine for the beauties behind the glass. As mentally 
I commence to try on each beautiful garment, I am interrupted by 
a jovial voice. I turn to see an eccentric old gentleman munching 
a bath bun and looking at the window with deep interest. 

“ Maria,” he says to an old white-haired lady on his arm, 
“ Maria, they’re very fine these clothes, but I think we'll go back. 
I like the toys better—Once I loved women’s clothes—they 
interested me—particularly yours, my dear—but now somehow | 
feel nearer the toys—Strange—strange,” he went on, finishing his 
bun with evident relish, and carefully flicking his waistcoat with 
an immaculate silk handkerchief. “Come back to the toys— 
‘Beauty is but skin deep ; and scarcely when it’s scarlet.’ What 
an excellent bun, and by Jove it’s just lunch time! Maria, I zm- 
plored you not to allow me to eat that most excellent bun! Christ- 
mas is a great institution ! excellent bun.” As I step into a hansom 
I hear his loud cheery voice repeating, “ Beauty’s but skin deep,” &c. 
though what connection this had with Christmas or a bath bun | 
am still at a loss te understand. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COUNTY AND VILLAGE NICKNAMES 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


WILL no one put in a word for the Man of Kent? He is a good 
creature, whether or no. In the South and East of the county 
they say that it is only the indwellers of these parts that have 
earned the name. North of Tonbridge they style the males 
“Kentish Men”—the name carrying opprobrium. The women, 
however, are Women of Kent. 

A tale hangs thereby. It was told me by my very good friend 
Mrs. Walker—a Woman of Kent herself, and an excellent hop- 
picker. It appears that some little time ago a set of people called 
the Denes invaded Kent. They slaughtered a// the Men of Kent 
(I don’t know where the present stock comes from), and got as far 
as Tonbridge. The Kentish Men promptly ran away ; but the 
Kentish Women dressed themselves up in green boughs and 
awaited the Denes at the bridge. The Denes were so alarmed 
that they in turn skedaddled. The bridge and the adjacent town 
have since that time been styled Turn-bridge—and the women, 
Women of Kent. 

One seems to have heard a similar story before. But I can 
assure you that Mrs. Walker never reads anything more classical 
than Old Moore’s Almanac, and she had it from her mother, who 
couldn’t read at all. It seems, indeed, most unlikely that any of 
the good lady’s ancestry could ever have pleaded benefit of clergy. 
So that, possibly, we are face to face with a piece of genuine folk- 


[Continued on page 638. 


THE HOTEL CECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 
Luncheons, Dinners, or Suppers at fixed prices or 2 /a carte. 


A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS 


THE CAN CER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 

FOR THE TREATMENT OF CANCERS AND TUMOURS. 
POOR PERSONS admitted on their own application without letters of recommendation. 
A number of beds are provided for the use of patients who may remain for life. 
CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY SOLICITED. 


Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P., Chairman. 
Bankers, Messrs. COUTTS & CO. C. JARMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


5 OOO CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
’ HAMPERS.—Mr. Alderman TRELOAR and the Marquis of 
NORTHAMPTON gratefully ACKNOWLEDGE RECEIPT of £6 from W. J. 
Everett, Esq., and SOLICIT SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund.—Address Little 
Cripples’ Christmas Fund, care of Mr. Alderman TreLoar, Ludgate Hill, or the 
Marquis of NorTHAMPTON, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. 








(CHRISTMAS DINNERS.—FUNDS Earnestly PLEADED 
for by the CHURCH ARMY for PROVIDING Christmas Fare to the Home- 
less and Destitute in the Metropolis and the Provinces. 
Bankers ~BARCLAYS. 
Rev. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary. 
Headquarters, 130 Edgware Road, London. 


GALES, WRECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


“ There is sorrow on the sea.’ 

THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than half a million persons since the foundation of the Society in 1839. 

The wrecked sailor, fisherman, &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the widow, 
orphan, &c., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed sea- 
farer of every grade charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY APPEALED FOR. 
Patron—H.M. THE QUEEN. 
CuairMAN—Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 

SecrETARY—G, E. MAUDE, Esq., 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


THOMAS BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN. 


By THE MAN. 
Price 6s. 


This deals with that aspect of human nature which Mr. Balfour declared the most 
interesting—the development of character. 











THE LIFE OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


By MACKENZIE BELL. 


New and Cheaper Edition of the Authorised Life of the Poet, with original 
Illustrations, 6s. 


This will appeal to the many admirers of Christina Rossetti’s Poems and Devotional 
Prose Works, 





PATERSON’S PARISH. 
By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, Minister of the City Temple. 
Price 5s. 


In a large sense Dr. Parker has known all the people who are here described. Not 
one of them could be taken out of the book without impairing its completeness. 


A TOUCH OF THE SUN. 
By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 
Price 6s. 
This is a Romance of the West and the East. 


. Atypical Eastern Potentate plays a chief part, and the element of craft and intrigue 
is made to contrast strongly with the pure and noble character of the British officer 
whose incidental malady is a factor in the dramatic catastrophe. The central situation 
is entirely new. 


THE WANDERING ROMANOFF. 


By BART KENNEDY. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“‘A story of immense power. Dealing with the working out of the philosophy of 

destruction......The writing of this story is strongly original in manner.” 
The Outlook. 

“This is really good work. The story opens on the Yukon, with the “4 
account of the frustration of the somewhat hasty administration of lynch law by the 
hero, and ends with his death and that of his comrade in the madness born of impotent 
revolt against tyranny. The bastard son of Alexander II. of Russia, by the Esthonian 
peasant woman, Sophie Mazaroff, is a fine character. We have read nothing finer, for 
a long while, than pp. 101-126."— Weekly Times and Echo. 








LONDON: T. BURLEIGH, 370 OXFORD STREET, W. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION OF BONDS INTO THREE 
PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 








The Government of the Province of Quebec offer to holders of BONDS OF THE 
FIVE PER CENT. LOANS OF 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883, FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
PER CENT. LOAN OF 188% AND FOUR PER CENT. LOANS OF 1888 
AND 1804, the privilege of converting their Bonds into THREE PER CENT. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DUE 1st APRIL, 1937, on terms which may be ascertained 
from the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., the Agents for the 
Conversion. ‘This offer is subject to withdrawal at any time without notice. 

London, rst November, 1898. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


HE CHEAP RETURN TICKETS between LONDON 
and SANDLING JUNCTION, HYTHE, SANDGATE, SHORNCLIFFE, 
FOLKESTONE, DOVER, NEW ROMNEY (LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA), LYDD 
and RYE, issued on December 23, 24, and 25, will be available for the Return Journey 
up to and including Wednesday, December 28. 
HEAP TICKETS between LONDON and TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS, ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, CANTERBURY, SANDWICH, 
DEAL, WALMER, RAMSGATE, and MARGATE, issued on December 23, 24, 
~ _ be available for the Return Journey up to and including Wednesday, 
ecember 28, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24.—A FAST LATE TRAIN to 
CHISLEHURST, SEVENOAKS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ST. LEONARDS, 
HASTINGS, ASHFORD, CANTERBURY, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, FOLKE- 
STONE, and DOVER, leaving CHARING CROSS at 12.0 midnight, WATERLOO 
12.3 A.M., CANNON STREET 12.10 a.m., LONDON BRIDGE 12.14 a.m., and 
NEW CROSS at 12.22 a.m. 
HRISTMAS AT PARIS.—CHARING CROSS and CAN- 
NON STREET, depart 9 a.m. (also 10 A.M. from Charing Cross only) Saturday, 
December 24, rst and 2nd Class. Charing Cross and Cannon Street, depart 2.45 P.M. 
and g.o P.M. December 22 to 25. Tickets available for 14 days. Fares—s8s. 4d. (1st 
Class), 37s. 6d. (2nd Class), 30s. (3rd Class). 
CHRISTMAS DAY.—Several Extra Trains will run, but the 
Ordinary Services will be as on Sundays. 
BANK HOLIDAY, MONDAY, DECEMBER 26.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to ALDERSHOT, from London Stations. Return Day Fare, 
3rd Class, 3. SEVERAL TRAINS will be WITHDRAWN or ALTERED. Late 
Trains will run from London. 
SreciaL Note.—On TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27, several Trains will be WITH- 
ae .... na ey a - be as zm. Bille and Heelide 
or further particulars as to Times of Trains, &c., see Bills and Holiday Programme. 
ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 








LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 


DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORC’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing'places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calals-Deuvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,”’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’, and **Lord 
Warden."’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 


The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Sn oy have spaci 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night i New 
TurouGH Service (on Week-days}—-Nortx or ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M.) Li at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to pri towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Nixssen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nizssen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerie.p, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Spzvr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Ficcadilly. 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. 's 
Charciyerd, EC ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, 5. W. 
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lore. Indeed, Mrs. W. is (or should one say has?) a genuine mine 
of that commodity. In any case, the Man of Kent is a good 
fellow ; so is the Woman. 

Limpsfield, Surrey. , F. M. H. 


70 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You ask for nicknames of places. A friend informs me that 
the men of Aldbourne, on the Downs, five miles from Ramsbury, 
are mocked with the word “ dabchick,” and will throw stones at 
you if you utter it. A story is told to account for this. It is said 
that a dabchick was once shot at Aldbourne. No one knew the 
bird, but the oldest inhabitant declared it to be a sea woodcock. 
The Ramsbury folk, who are overrun with dabchicks, were much 
amused, and chaffed the Aldbournians unmercifully. This story 
is perhaps invented to explain the nickname. 

Rugby. W. H. D. ROUSE. 


SPANIARDS AND ARABS 
Yo the Editor of Tut OvTLooK 


In a footnote to a letter written by a Mr. Lejoindre, in THE 
OUTLOOK of December 3, you express incredulity at the proposi- 
tion that Spaniards are descendants from the Arabs. 

If by Arabs your correspondent means Moors, there is but little 
to express surprise at; to all who have been a bit about among 
the Spaniards of Spain and America, and know their language, it 
is no secret that the Spaniards themselves speak of it as a matter 
of course. The old Castilian hidalgo has always boasted of his 
blond hair and blue eyes as incontrovertible proofs that his blood 
is pure of all Moorish mixture, and that he comes down straight 
from the Visigoths of the brave days of old. 

TRAVELLER. 
5 Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, Florence: December 8. 
[Q.E.D.—Ed.] 


FRENCH AS SHE IS WROTE 
Zo the Editor of THz OUTLOOK 


Will you allow me to draw your attention to a minor point in 
your issue of the 3rd inst. ? 

Ce canaille de D., therein quoted as an error, was the actual 
expression in the letter ascribed to Colonel Schwarz Koppen by 
Henry. It was deliberately used as a blind to give rise to the 
impression that the writer was a German. 

The passages referred to in the Pall Mall Gazette and West- 
minster Gazette, are they absolutely correct as quotations? 

“ Le plaisir de la critique... !” 

A FRENCHMAN, 
GILLIES 


To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


I acknowledge that in writing gzs/a or giol/a 1 made use of the 
less usual form of the Gaelic gz//e ; but Mr. Jerrard will find gio//a 
given as a variant in all the dictionaries, and it is undoubtedly the 
original spelling. The modern abbreviated form has not affected 
the derivative giollachd. 

In reply to Mr. Turrell, I did zo¢ mean Raminagrobis, which 
is the form employed by Rabelais for what Voltaire and Horace 
Walpole wrote Rominagrobis. La Fontaine, 1 think, used both 
forms, and the name means a tom cat. 


December 14. HERBERT MAXWELL. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a Dey climate, 


Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
ye will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 


ull information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY. 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 


DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan; China; Australia; New Zealand; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Berths or. Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric Rartway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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ANNUAL AND INDISPENSABLE 


“DEBRETT’S Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companion- 
age” for 1899. The newest edition of this compact, comprehensive, 
and old-established guide, revised and corrected for the current 
year, is published this week by Messrs. Dean & Son (Pp. 1,950. 
315. 6d.) The book contains all the Khartum honours inserted in 
their proper places ; while in the preface will be found the only 
accurate history hitherto published of the recent Royal Warrant 
to the children of life peers. An account is also given of the pro- 
ceedings which led to the founding of a kind of baronets’ trade: 
union. Evidently the great titular event of the year has been the 
struggle of the baronets to maintain their old precedence in the 
face of a new order of “honourables.” Two Royal Warrants on 
the subject have been issued, and, as they flatly contradict one 
another, the genial Editor of “ Debrett” suggests ‘that: the first 
should have been dated “ All Fools’ Day.” 

Whitaker’s Almanack for 1899, the invaluable, ‘has also ap- 
peared upon the scene. Although apparently unchanged, its 
editor informs us that in the earlier portion every page has 
undergone revision so rigid that the Cour de Cassation must 
turn quite green with envy. The Index has been enlarged, 
maps have been provided in the Geographical articles illustrating 
the changes that have taken place in China, the Sudan, and 
the West Indies. The Employers’ Liability Act and the National 
Debts of the World are the subjects of special articles—in fact, 
Whitaker contains information for every emergency.in this life— 
and we had almost said, the next. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have sent us a sportsman’s 
“Whitaker,” in the shape of their “Sportsman’s Year-book,” a 
half-crown volume of 500 pages that holds record of everything 
suggested by the title. A number of eminent hands have assisted 
Messrs. C. S. Colman and A. H. Windsor to make this an 
eminently reliable production. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“THE Life of Henry Drummond,” by George Adam Smith. 
The writer has been helped by many friends, and especially by 
Mr. James Drummond, the brother of Henry Drummond. The 
biography i is comprehensive and excellently put together by one 
who is evidently an ardent admirer of his subject. (Hodder.& 
Stoughton. Pp. 506. 75. 6d.) 

“The Medieval Empire,” by Herbert Fisher, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. ‘“ I do not aspire to recount the narrative 
of the Empire or to instruct trained historians. .... My object 
is to examine the working of the imperial idea during that portion 
of medieval history when, having assumed a definite theological 
shape, it operated as a powerful influence over the destinies of 
Germany and Italy.” (Macmillan. 2vols. Pp. 349and 308. 215.) 

“Annals of Westminster School,” by John Sargeaunt, is a 
handsome volume, full of interesting illustrations, and containing 
much pleasantly written information about the old school. 
(Methuen. Pp. 303. 75. 6d.) 

“Actors of the Century: a Play-Lovers Gleanings from 
Theatrical Annals,” by Frederic Whyte, whom we.must thank, for 
a most interesting gallery of portraits, aided by a bright and in- 
tensely fascinating account of the doings and traffickings of the 
originals. For every play-lover. (George Bell & Sons. Pp. 204. 215.) 


Verse, Essays, and Belles Lettres 


“The Last Ballad; and Other Poems,” by John Davidson— 
frequently at his best. Will easily sustain his reputation. (Lane. 
Pp. 187. 45. 6d.) . 

[Continued on page 640. 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 


for Cash. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, Ln > 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus. ) 


logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE. & SON, 


THREE NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND: 


elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


“A good sequel to the capital story of ‘ With Moore at Corunna,’ which appeared a | 


year ago. "—The Times. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER: 


Glendower. With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“Mr. Henty manages to retain the reader's interest thro 
tells clearly and vigorously."—Daily Telegraph. 


AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE : a Story of Napoleon’s Invasion 


of Egypt. With 8 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I., and 3 Plans. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, ss. 
“ This spirited story is conceived and told in Mr. Henty’s very happiest vein.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


ghout the story, which he 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED ‘CHILDREN’S: BOOKS. 
AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. With 26 Full-page 


Plates, a large number of Vignettes, and Cover Design by Carton Moore Park. 
Demy ‘gto. (13 inches by 10 inches), 5s. 
“ Unreserved praise must be bestowed upon ‘ An Alp! 
Moore Park, whose illustrations are not only extremely | clever, but highly artistic to 
boot." —Daily Telegraph. 


THE TROUBLES OF TATTERS, and other Stories. By | 


Autce Tatwin Morris. With 62 charming Illustrations in. Black and White by 
Alice B. Woodward. Square 8vo. decorated cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Miss Woodward's drawings are remarkably clever, and this is altogether a delight- 
ful book.” —Glode 


ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy DEARMeER. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, Cover Design, and Decorative Title- 
page. Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


° Will give many happy half-hours to little ones. The amusing verses are accom: | 


panied by bright and Oflataal illustrations, which add to their charm.”—Punch. 


THE REIGN OF PRINCESS NASKA. 


Hurcuison Stirutinc, M.A. With over 50 Illustrations by Paul Hardy, Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
“ Will be pleasant reading for young and old 
this little tek, 


We can thoroughly recommend 
which is adequately illustrated by Mr. Paul Hardy.”—A theneum. 


CHIPS AND CHOPS. By R. Neisx. With 16 Illustrations | 
'DONA RUFINA. 


by H. R. Millar. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 
“ A charming book of short stories, excellently illustrated.” —London Review. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


i ae DD BD). 














SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


a Tale of the | 
Peninsular War. With 12 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo: cloth | 





of Animals,” by Carton | 


By AMELIA | 





GREENING & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


JUST OUT. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





THE HYPOCRITE. A Modern Realistic Novel 


a Tale of Hotspur and | 


of Oxford and London Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“* A remarkable book Lifts the author out of the common rut of novelists, and 
stamps him as a writer of power.” —Z ondon Morning. 
** One of the clever books of the day.”—Morning Post. 


THE POTTLE, PAPERS. A really funny book. 


By Sau Smirr. Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. Second Edition now ready. 
Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. éd. 


‘* Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.” —Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


THE GRAND PANJANDRUM. — Fantastic 


Fairy Tales for Children. By. S. J. Apain Fitz-Gerap. Illustrated by Gustave 
Darré. Square 8vo. art cloth gilt, 2s. 
** A delightful book for children, copushioa: in the style of ‘ Alice in Wonderland, 
but also having a flavour of Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies.’ ""—Peof/e. 


A SOCIAL. UPHEAVAL. A Satirical Novel. 


By Istpore G. Ascuer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The plot is bold even to audacity; its development is always interesting, pic- 


; turesque, and, towards the close, deeply pathetic ; and the purpose and method of the 
| writer are alike admirable.” —Scotsman. 


MADONNA MIA, and other Stories. By 


CLEMENT Scott. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. A Novel. 


“* The story told is a powerful one A tragic note pervades it, but still there is 
lightness and wit in its matter, which makes the book a very fascinating as well as 


| eventful volume.”—London Morning. 


|THE GATES OF TEMPTATION. A Natural 


Novel. By Mrs. Atsert S. BrapsHAw, Author of ‘‘ Wife or Slave?” Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d: 


A Nineteenth Century 
Romance. By Hesger Daniets. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“* The author has woven a clever story out of a materials. The interest of the 


| book only ceases when the end is reached.” —Z Joyd: 


THE GREEN PASSION. A powerful Novel. 


By AntHony P. Vert. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LORD JIMMY. A Story of Music-Hall Life. 


By Georce Martin. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
** The book is both humorous and dramatic.”—Oxtlook. 


DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE.. Written by Him- 


SELF. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL; or, the 


Amateur Fiend. By Sau Smirr, Author of “‘The Pottle Papers.” Medium 
8vo. 6d. 
“Tt is a humorous, pretty, and: sympathetic story, on the old-fashioned model, with 
a happy ending, sensational enough incidents to keep the interest strong. There is 
plenty of fun in it too. The volume:makes an entertaining book of winter holiday 
reading.” —Scotsmam 


THE LADY OF CRISWOLD. if Dramatic 


Novel. By Leonarp Outram. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2 





COMPLETE. CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





Just Published. Pp. 492. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
DREYFUS CASE 


From the Arrest of Captain Dreyfus in October, 1894, up to 
the Flight of Esterhazy in September, 1808. 


BY GEORGE BARLOW. 





London; SIMPKIN; MARSHALL; HAMILTON, KENT &CO., Ltd 
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“ Rifts in the Reek,” by Jeanie Morison, is a thickish volume, 
and seems to hold an epic dealing with the religious history of 
Scotland. In places it is Ossianic, elsewhere lyric—the form 
varies. An important and serious effort. (Blackwood. Pp. 323. 5s.) 

“ Songs of the Spirit,” by A/ezster Crowley, evidently a poet of 
fine taste and accomplishment. This booklet contains much that 
is beautiful. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 109. 3s. 62.) 

“London Visions: Second Series,” by Laurence Binyon—a 
new “ Shilling Garland ”—is full of fine images. Mr. Binyon’s art 
ennobles the familiar figures and places of the town. (Mathews. 
Pp. 36. Is.) 

“The Garland of New Poetry, by Various Writers ”— Victor 
Plarr, “ Anodos,” Selwyn Image, Laurence Binyon, A. Romney 
Green, Manmohan Ghose, Reginald Balfour, E. L., to wit—contains 
a variety of work of varied quality. (Mathews. Pp. 83. 35. 6d.) 

“Joubert: a Selection from his Thoughts,” translated by 
Katherine Lyttleton, with a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward— 
a delightful and urbane collection of wisdom, epigram, and 
aphorism heralded by a sympathetic introduction. (Duckworth. 
Pp. 223. 55. net.) 

“Old Scores and New Readings: Discussions on Musical 
Subjects,” by John F. Runciman. “Yet I should: value far more 
than zsthetic criticism, the record, the impressions of a fully- 
endowed man, with full technical knowledge and a most sersitive 
esthetic sense, in the presence of great music.” Henry Purcell, 
Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Bayreuth, Tschaikowsky, and Lamoureux 
occur. (The Unicorn Press. Pp. 279. 5s.) 

“A Fleet in Being,” by Rudyard Kipling, being the papers 
recently contributed to the Morning Post. They are excellently 
reprinted, and there are notes. There has been no better journal- 
ism than this. (Macmillan. Pp. 84. 1s.) 
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Fiction 


“The Gates of Temptation,” described as “ a natural novel,” 
is by Mrs, Albert S. Bradshaw, whose “ natural” people generally 
recline on Oriental lounges, drink from crystal goblets, and talk 
thus :—“‘ Oh, Dorian, you know that I love you! You are more 
to me than life—than honour—than death !’ ‘God forgive you if 
you are false to me,’ Dorian exclaimed.” (Lawrence Greening, 
Pp. 203. 25. 6d.) 

“‘ Military Dialogues,” by Licut.-Colonel N. Newnham-Davis~ 
a lively and successful attempt to put into a personal form some 
of the everyday happenings in the Service. The author knows his 
folk; the book makes excellent reading. (Sands. Pp. 157 
35. 62.) 

“Gésta Berling’s Saga,” by Se/ma Lagerléf, translated from 
the Swedish by Lzl/ie Tudeeyr—a woodland Saga telling of the life 
of the outcast priest, Gdsta Berling, “ of the peasant, and the fierce 
revel of the beggar Cavalier, full of dark stories and superstitions, 
yet justifying in its own wild fashion the ways of God to man? 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 362. 6s.) 

“ Ricroft of Withens,” by Haddiwell Sutcliffe, seems a sturdy 
piece of work. It tells of Yorkshire and Yorkshiremen in the 
days of “Prince Charlie.” ‘By the Bogside,” “How Two Good 
Horses were Lost and Won,” “The Fight at the Silent Inn,” are 
promising chapter-headings. (Unwin. Pp. 447. 6s.) 

“Love among the Lions,” by #. Ans¢ey—sub-title “ A Matri- 
monial Experience ”—deals with a nine-days’ wonder, the history 
of which is narrated by “I . . . the Theodore Blenkinsop whose 
name was, not long since, as familiar in the public mouth as 
household words.” An amusing book. (Dent. Pp. 119. 25.) 


“ Fights for the Flag,” by W’. 1. Fitchett, is another collection 
of splendid stories from history. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 333. 6s.) 





RARE, CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS and 
PRINTS. Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 

E. GROSE, Ye olde webbe of Wesminster,'16 Princess Street, 
Westminster Abbey. 


GHEZIREH PALACE - CAIRO. 
Se SPHEARD'S «. 3) CAIRO. 
HOTELS RIVIERA PALACE .. ee ee NICE—CIMIEZ, 
RIVIERA PALACE (Opens January) MONTE CARLO, 
London Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Producers and Publishers of Permanent Photographic Reproductions of Famous Works of Art. 





The COMPANY have now on VIEW at their FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C., a very comprehensive COLLECTION of 
AUTOTYPE COPIES of PICTURES of all SCHOOLS, framed in specially designed mouldings of the best quality and workmanship. 
A Visit of Inspection is invited from those seeking Artistic Gifts for 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Character and are eminently suitable for the Adornment of the Home. 








AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 
AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 
AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE PARIS SALONS. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now READY. 


NEw EDITION OF 160 PAGES AND APPENDIX. 


With 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists Names. 


POST FREE. 


ONE SHILLING. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


———>~>——_ 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


‘omplete in ro vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, £5; haif-morocco, or half- 
calf, £7 tos. 
Contains THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES contributed by Specialists 
such as: 

w. E. Grapstong, R. D. Brackmorr, Anprew Lanc, W. E. HENLEY, 

Canon AINGER, Tuomas A. Fpison, A. R. Wattace, Dean FARRAR, 
and a host of Writers of equal eminence. 
THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN THE MARKET. 

Pall Mail Gazette, March 8, 1808, says: ‘In many ways the ‘ Britannica’ is a 
werk rather for the specialist than the ordinary mav, whose wants are far better supplied 
py the brief but far more comprehensive notes of ‘Chambers’s.’ INDEED, IN THE 
PRESENT FORM, *CHAMBERS'’S’ IS ALMOSL’ AN IDEAL WORK. ‘OF 
REFERENCE.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
4 NEW LARGE-TYPE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Complete in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 1,264 pp. cloth, 12s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 18s. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Assistant Editor of “‘ Chambers's Encyclopzedia.” 





“ Should satisfy the needs of all except those who are in a specific sense students of 
UAZE, oo eee A workman-like and well-appointed volume.,.....A valuable 
s cuionary that would enrich any library."—-Scofsman. 
isnot only cheap, but learned, easy of reference, and comprehensive.” 

Weekly Sun. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Titi COPIOUS BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
THE MORE DIFFICULT NAMES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 1os. 6d. ; half-morocco, 153. 









= 


he best biographical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for a long 
time.” —4 thenaum. 
; ye ily beats all books of its kind and size hitherto available to book-buyers who 
are not millionaires." —London Daily Mail. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. 


‘rown 8vo, 768 pages, 6s. cloth, or with 32 Maps, 8s. cloth; ras. half- 
morocco. 





‘A very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of information 
about many thousands of places.” — Times. 
%. t,. a desk book for quick consultation, and as a working gazetteer, it leaves nothing 
to he desired.” —Scotsman. 


LITERARY PARABLES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
Med. 16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 





‘ir. T. W. H. CROSLAND begs to announce that the above stupendous work can 
ow be supplied on the HIRE SYSTEM ; the terms being as follows :— 


2s. 6d. DOWN 
AND NO MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO MEET. 


faving given much thought to the matter, Mr. Crosland is convinced that 
RARY PARABLES is one of the 1,000,001 BEST BOOKS, and that it contains 
mite as much pleasant humour as the whole of the volumes of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 








The appended Press Opinions point their own moral :— 
“Has the effect of sips of clear water after the many rancid pools and bubbling 
shallows of ‘ seasonal’ book-work.....+Too little of such work is done in England.” 
Sun. 
“Mr. Crosland can turn a phrase with the best ; moreover, his phrases are the 
phrases of a humorist, sardonic, clear-headed, and very clear-sighted."—A cademy. 
“A wealth of ing and occ; lly a dash of poetic fire and feeling......The 
reader has something he can linger over."—Leeds Mercury. 
“ A witty book and wicked, withal."—Stfar. 
N.B.—A Revolving Bookcase, in which Literary Parasces would look sweetly 
pretty, may be had from any cabinet-maker for a few pounds. 
This advertisement is inserted zwithout the consent of the Publishers. 











CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


THE FIELD OF CLOVER. By Laurence 


Housman, With several Illustrations, Title-Page, and Cover Design by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. és. Also Fifty Copies on Whatman paper, with I[ilus- 
trations on Japanese vellum. ts. net. 


ISABELLA; or, the Pot of Basil. By Joun 


Keats. Putas illustrated with Decorated Borders, Full-page Pictures, and 
Initial Letters by W. B. MacDougall. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. 


The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ The whole volume is an artistic gem.” 


SIDELIGHTS OF NATURE IN QUILL AND 


CRAYON. By E. T. Epwarpes. And 23 Illustrations by George Haite, 
F.L.S., R.B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Artist says: ‘‘ Whoever buys this book will have become possessed of one of 
the most charming collections of rural pictures it has ever been his lot to come across.’ 


AN AMUSING BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


COMICAL COONS. By E. W. Kemste. With 


Illustrations on every page and a cover in colour. Oblong 4to. 6s. 


The 7imes says : ‘* ‘Comical Coons’ is undoubtedly one of the cleverest child books 
of the season.” 


THE EPIC OF HUMANITY; or, the Quest of 


the Ideal. Edited by an Apologist. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TEN YEARS IN ANGLICAN ORDERS. By 


Viator.” Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


The Dublin Review says : ‘‘ We recommend the book to all who have friends in the 
Anglican communion. If they can get them to read it they will be doing a real work of 
charity.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





SUCKLING & CO’.S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— vo 


NORTH AMERICAN SHORE BIRDS: a 


History of Snipes, Sandpipers, Plovers, and their Allies. By Professor DANIEL 
Grraup Extior (Author of Monograph on Pheasants, Birds of Paradise, &c.). 
74 Full-page Plates, large crown 8vo, 10s. 


Uniform with the above. 


GALLINACEOUS GAME BIRDS OF NORTH 


AMERICA. By Professor ELtior. 46 Full-page Plates, 10s. net. 


A FEW LARGE PAPER COPIES of the two above books are left, of which only 
100 copies were issued, and each is signed by the author, price £2 net. 


FACTS ABOUT BOOKWORMS, their History 


in Literature and Work in Libraries. By Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J., former 
Librarian of Francis Xavier's College, New York. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


et. 
The learned author has made a life study of these destructive little creatures, 
and, under the microscope, has examined ro less than 72 specimens. No other 
author has noticed more than three unstudied varieties. 


REMINISCENCES OF LITERARY LONDON, 


1779 to 1853. By Dr. Titos. Rees and Joun Britton, F.S.A. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 
Interesting Anecdotes of Publishers, Authors, and Book Auctioneers of the period. 


Messrs. SUCKLING & Co. have purchased from Messrs. LAWRENCE 
& BULLEN the few remaining copies of 


CHURCHILL’S ROSCIAD, and the Arotocy. 


Edited by R. W. Lowe. With 8 fine Semaine of Garrick, Spranger Barry, Kitty 
Clive, Mrs. Yates, James Quin, Mrs. Pritchard, &c. 4to. (published at 21s ) 
now offered at 10s. 6d. Also, . 


THEATRICAL NOTES. By Josern Kwnicut 
(Critic of the ‘‘ Atheneum”). With 7 Portraits of Sir Henry Irving, Ellen 
Terry, Sir S. Bancroft, J. L. Toole, ja Hare, Chas. Wyndham, and the 
Author. LarGe Paper, royal 8vo. (published at 21s.) now offered at ss. 








UNICORN PRESS: 7 Cecil Court, W.C. 


SUCKLING & CO., 13 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS 
EXHIBITION 


OF TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 
AND PRESENTS. 


We have appropriated one of our largest basement Saloons to a Show . 


of Novelties suitable for Presents, also Toys and articles suggestive of 
Science, Mirth, Merriment, and Goodwill, which may be freely used with 
excellent results during the Festive Season so near at hand. 


A comprehensive Price List, with hundreds of illustrations of varted 
kind, and Prospectus of Entertainments for Evening Parties ang Yule 
Tide Gatherings, can be had free per post. 


THIS EXHIBITION IS OF EASY ACCESS 
FROM THE SILK DEPARTMENT. 





JOHN BARKER & CO., Limited, 
KENSINGTON, W. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


PARISIAN 
FONDANTS, CHOCOLATES, & BONBONS. 


THE LATEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES 
IN BONBONNIERES. 


Depots DES CHOCOLATS DE.LA Maison, F. MARQUIS, 


Passage des Panoramas, Paris. 
Descriptive List by return of post. 
S. SAINSBURY, 176-177 STRAND, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED OVER Hatr a CENTURY. 























CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-110 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT FOR 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Descriptive Catalogue, containing Coloured Illustrations, post 
Sree upon application. 





a 


~ SAFETY WINDOW-CLEANING CHAIR, 


ADAPTABLE TO EVERY ORDINARY WINDOW. 


The LANCET says: ‘“‘ We welcome any device which will prevent or Minimise 
danger from this cause......-.An immovable back-rest is thus formed for the person 

| cleaning the window, who is constantly enabled with safety to use both hands.” 
P = SIFTINGS says: “ Mr. Gold’s invention is simple, compact, effective 
urabie, ’ 
The QUEEN says: “ It can be adapted to any sized window........The 
seat being high enough at the back to grip the cleaner just at the shoulder-b' 
of both hands being used safely for the window cleaning... 

contrivance should be made obligatory.” 


projecting 
lades, allows 
+e» The use of this simple 





A perfect safeguard against accidents to servants whilst window cleaning. 


H. GOLD, 31 Great Eastern Street, London. 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES. 
NOTED FOR STABILITY. 





ANY MAKE OF TYRES FITTED TO ORDER. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines 
Sree on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, Limited 


(Late ¥. K. Starley & Co., Limited), METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W.; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. 





LAMPS FOR CARRIAGES, 
MOTOR CARS, CABS, WAGGONS, CYCLES, ‘&c. 


Stylish, strong, high-class, cheap, to suit all purchasers. Powerful Petroleum 
Tubular or Colza Burners, up to 20-candle power. Patent Anti-Candles burn parafiln 
and save big candle bills. County Council Lamps a speciality. All component parts 
in Stock. 

Nickel and Coach Plating and Renovations carried out promptly. 


SALSBURY & SON, 
LAMP MANUFACTUREBS, 124 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Founded in the reign of King George III. 





THE BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited) 

SUPPLY now almost every Aristocratic Family in England with MEAT, 
POULTRY, &c. Last Christmas it despatched to its customers over 16,co> head of 
poultry and game. No other establishment in England is able to show such result. 
Press opinions and list of our distinguished patrons post free on application to the 
SECRETARY, 58 Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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GRATIS AND POST FREE! 





A beautifully illustrated Cycling Handbook, telling 


“ALL ABOUT 


DUNLOP 
TYRES 


FOR 1899.” 


Now ready, and sent to any address on application. 





THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE 
COMPANY, Limited, 


160 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. ; Alma Street, Coventry ; 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 





ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 


Please supply me with THE OUTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) eve 
week, until countermanded. 





Your name 





Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 
Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OvuTLOoK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for months, 


Cheque (or Postal Order) for __ is enclosed. 


Name 





TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Menths, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s, 








Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ... 
” 
Egypt. 
CAIRO ccccvesccoccns 
” be 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ cesceeee j 
a ahaa . 
CANNES secccscees bia 
asl ‘onuatadeasd < 
ss. ingeespaiiaa <a 
FEAVRD icicceite . 
MARSEILLES...... 
” ee 
MENTON  eccsesee J 
MONTE CARLO... 
NICE cosceturerecee . 
pea wenduinan 
ca. quaelcanenaases 
PARI cl ficsccccses ‘ 
os Wakeduhadatene 
” 
” 
” 





Germany. 
BERLIN «.... eccccee 
FRANKFORT «e000 
HAMBURG .eeeeseee 
WIESBADEN ...+00 
Italy. 
FLORENCE. .cseseee 


” eeeccesee 


” eeeseeeee 


” 
GENOA ccccccceeee 
MILAN ose. 








” 
TERRITET ...sceeee 
THUN cccccccecs eaeve 
VEVEY cosececeee - 


NOTICE.—If there is. any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 
F. Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 


stamps of any country. 
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F. TENNANT PAIN, 
24 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





Stations :— 


L. Istace 
BP. Kats ccccsccecesscece 





F. Diemer .ccssscesesece - 
G. G. Zacheria ........ . 


Maison Mermoz ...... 
V. Benquet . * 
» JUAN «sssseeeseeee 


seeececcesoe 





mom 
& 
Le 5] 
r} 
a 


« Robaudy .resceceeeee 
Bourdignon .....cceseee 
H. Blancard ....ccccccce 
Mme. Dumont........ ° 
Vve. C. Mathieu 
Mme, H. Sinet... ° 
P. Berthelot .....-.00. ° 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 






seeeeececeeesoe 


Byron Library ......+0« 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ...... ne 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


E.. Tlges .ccccccccscecceee ° 
J. Vaternahm «ssc 
J. W. Basedow 





Bocca Fratelli ......+. " 
Carlo Pratesi......ccocce 


B. Seeber .es.eee eassees ° 
G. P. Vieusseux «+00. 
Luigi Corsanego ...... 
O. Bertussi 


Bocca Fratelli ....... - 
Cesare Casiroli..... <m 
P.. Marco: ccccccceccecsee 


Detken & Rockoll ... 
G,. Vallette .cccccccccesee ° 
Bocca Fratelli .....+ . 
Loescher & Co. 
Luigi Rossi 


eeeeee 


A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G. Gandolfo ........000 . 
Ri VisSetti...ccvicccessees 
Carlo Clausen ...cccce ° 
Peas ENGR, siccccceccse 
et 5 
Sebastiano Zanco..... . 
Festersen & Cie... 
Schmid & Francke ... 
Cy By, ABORD ccccsasaece . 
George & Co, e.seesee ° 
E. Fey. ccccescescessecee . 
Roussy & Co, ceeseeeee 
PIGIOICMEL « sccccccccoccsce 
A. Gebhardt .....0.004. ° 
Cy Be PINE sedctnecses ° 
E. Schlesinger ........ . 
E. Schlesinger .....+0« 
E, Staempfil ......-+eee . 
E. Schlesinger .......+. 


Subscriptions all ove 


6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s, 


‘*THE OUTLOOK’’ is on Sale at the ander- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerte du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International. 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Neailles. 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 

20 via Tornabuoni. 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 

2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio. 

Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele. 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

to Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 


r the World, 3 Morths, 4s. €d. ; 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs, Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BrancuEs 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incor ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1899, 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each, Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, $325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

BrancuEs.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
seocnnens, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 

fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East t 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 
Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John oung Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Coange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 





Subscribed Capital ...... Coccccecece ++» £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors........ 639,437 10 0 


TOT RERTOSECOEOCOOLOO ST 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS 


- £6 


__NATIVES 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 











Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO S 
AVERAGE TIME!: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 D 


o eee eee eee 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 8} DAYS 


ist Class end Class 


£18 8 ll £12 5 ll 
AYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


3rd Class 


£5 13 5& 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidiy extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SW ITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.cC. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. _ 
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E.C. 
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